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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: ITS AIMS AND MEANS. 


From small and recent beginnings, the Sunday school has 
grown to be an important and well-established institution, 
prominent among the methods of religious culture used by 
all denominations. Much has been written lately concerning 
its proper aim; and the general conclusion reached may, we 
suppose, be thus defined: The Sunday* school should aim 
to impart Biblical instruction to the young, and to quicken 
their religious life. 

Probably all would agree in theory, that it ought never to 
supplant the parent; yet we suppose its greatest practical 
danger is this, — that parents may slip off their responsibility 
for the religious nurture of their children upon those whose 
business they consider it; as if God had not made the training 
of a child’s soul emphatically the business of the parent, 
whatever artificial helps man’s invention may provide. Asa 
help to the home-teaching, the Sunday school may surely do 
much, especially if the parents will treat it as a co-operating 
power with which they are to join hands, that both may be 
strengthened. Let them look to it that they do their share 
therein, not only by opening their purses for all the needs 
of the school, but also, and yet more, by their ready interest 
in it, —their knowledge of its workings, of its officers, if pos- 


sible, or, at the very least, of the teachers, to whom they are 
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confiding so important a part of their child’s education. 
Perhaps they would be more ready to perform this last duty, 
if they knew the immense advantage it gives teachers to 
know something of the daily influences which surround 
their scholars, and their characters outside the brief hour 
when they meet on Sunday. Perhaps, then, Sunday behavior 
is put on with the Sunday clothes, and the true nature hidden 
impenetrably behind dull or glib recitations and demure, 
monosyllabic answers. Then, too, this sort of intercourse 
affords an opportunity for toning into a harmonious whole 
those various shades in social life which can only be handled 
by some such natural method, and will not yield themselves 
to forced attempts at blending. Most of all, should parents 
do their part by hearty interest in their children’s lessons, 
and by help if they can give it. The parents —and we fear 
they are not few— who hear their children talk of “my 
Sunday-school teacher” as of a mythic individual with 
whom they have no possible connection, and who insist on 
their learning the lesson on Saturday night without knowing 
or caring what the lesson is, surely have more reason to be 
astonished at any good the teacher accomplishes, in spite of 
them, than satisfied with their own share in the work. 

The relation between the pastor and the school is an 
important one, which must be affected largely by the gifts 
of the former and the hours of the latter. If the former 
has not the gift of addressing children successfully, he will 
find nothing gained, either for himself or them, by making it 
a point of duty to speak to them often; while, if the school 
be held, like many of ours, before the morning service, it is 
an unfortunate time to make a demand on a-minister for 
regular duty as a teacher either of the whole school or a 
single class. As for the plan of making him the superin- 
tendent, not only pledging him to work at such an incon- 
venient hour, but burdening his time and his temper with a 
load of petty arrangements and responsibilities, we think any 
experience will show it to be too unsuitable an arrangement 
ever to be adopted, except as a last resource. Of course, when 
the minister has the gift —in Yankee dialect, “the knack” — 
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of addressing children, it is a great gain; but speeches cannot 
be asked of every one while so many of the wisest and best 
of reverend men can do no better than exert themselves to 
utter baby-talk, that makes the older scholars look at each 
other and laugh, or else explain the profoundest words in 
human speech to the infant-class. Few can do the latter in 
such a manner as to produce the result we heard of lately, 
when a worthy clergyman, after explaining the words “ omni- 
presence,” “omniscience, ” and “omnipotence,” asked, “ Now, 
who can tell me what ‘omnipresence’ means ?” and a six-year 
old boy answered in the words of a hymn he had sometimes 
sung, — 
“Within thy circling power I stand.” 

But, whatever may or may not be a minister’s special gifts, 
surely he ought always to be the minister of the Sunday 
school as well as of the other parts of the parish; and this, 
we consider, is the only rule of universal application. Let 
it be understood and never forgotten by parents and scholars, 
and all the officers of the school, that he is at its head; that 
no important change can be made without his advice and 
consent; and that all its arrangements—the formation and 
replenishing of the library, the service and question books 
used, and the election of the officers themselves — should be 
subject to his control, whenever he sees reason to exert it. 
Then naturally will come the feeling, that no occasion is per- 
fect without his presence, and that he is always in place and 
welcome when he is able to be with the school; and so— 
We were about to say, the lambs of the flock will learn to 
recognize their shepherd; but, being weary of the bleating 
which invariably meets our ears when the Sunday school 
is discussed, we only say, the children will know their 
minister. 

Let us now consider the means which the Sunday school 
employs to attain its ends. It has not the discipline of our 
public schools to help it; and we think experience has shown 
that it cannot have this, and that it does not need it. One 
way in which such a need is obviated is the minute subdivision 
which is almost always resorted to, bringing each child under 
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the direct influence of some one. And this work of subdi- 
vision forms one of the hardest tasks of the superintendent : 
well for him if it be not made harder by the mistaken in- 
dependence of teachers and scholars who try to choose their 
own places or work, as if they thought that order was the last 
law which had any thing to do with work pertaining to 
heaven. 

The idea of a teacher’s taking a class of little children, 
and keeping it till they are old enough to become teachers 
themselves, is very beautiful: and the plan gives so many 
advantages in thorough mutual acquaintance and a continuous 
system, that it is desirable to follow it when possible ; but it 
is not always possible. Some teachers, who have great suc- 
cess with the youngest children can only entertain and not 
improve them as they grow up: such do injustice, both to 
themselves and the scholars, by clinging to one class, however 
interesting ; and injustice to the school also, as they are 
really needed for the little ones, who cannot be well cared 
for except by one who has the special power. This is one 
of the many arguments for giving a superintendent the 
authority to change classes and teachers, according to his 
judgment, and for his receiving from all a ready and cheer- 
ful assent to his plans. Arrangements are made much more 
intricate by the want of proper seats; and, indeed, every part 
of the labor is so weighted with extra difficulties by incon- 
venient quarters, that those who have always been blessed 
with a pleasant, well-appointed room, can hardly understand 
how the work thrives at all in church pews or cellars, where 
so many of our richest societies leave their schools to live as 
they can. _ 

Of debates about the outward forms to be observed there 
is surely no end, and apparently no end to the changes. A 
life of two years is a remarkable longevity for any service- 
book now ; and, as for singing-books, their vast quantity and 
poor quality can only be equalled in wondrousness by the 
fickleness of those who use them, teachers as well as schol- 
ars. We sometimes wonder whether the melodies of “ Brattle 
Street, ” and even “ Old Hundred” itself, can ever be so sacred 
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and dear as of yore to a generation who are guarded from their 
acquaintance till they are grown up; and whose musical sense, 
meantime, is sedulously weakened with jingle-jangles admi- 
rably adapted to nursery rhymes, but not to any holy songs. 
We confess, the profanation of putting holy songs to them is 
avoided: for the nursery rhymes are written to suit them; 
and so there is the adaptation of equal wretchedness, and 
‘“‘ both fall into the ditch.” Verily, we think it would be a 
mercy to the rising generation if most of the “ Zion’s Harps,” 
“ Judah’s Minstrels,” “Sparkling Lyres,” and other Jeru- 
salem crickets which are raising their tuneful strains afresh 
every day, could be induced to execute the remarkable musi- 
cal feat ascribed in the glowing numbers of one of them 
to “The Minstrel Sky,” who, we are assured, — 


“ Sang with most enchanting voice, — 
A voice without a sound.” 


Seriously, we do need a good hymn-book and a good 
service-book of our own. We have one of the former class 
in Longfellow’s “ Book of Hymns and Tunes;” but, unfor- 
tunately, it is a little too good. It would make itself more 
popular if it added to its fine old standards some of the 
very best of the brisker melodies of our Methodist brethren, 
whose books we are now often driven to use, in spite of 
words sometimes sadly at variance with what is taught in 
our lessons. 

With regard to service-books, there is one change which we 
think would add to the earnestness and truthfulness of the 
opening service. There are now, in many of the prayers 
written to be repeated by the whole school, passages appro- 
priate to the teachers only: and, in these, the children must 
join with the voice, while they cannot with the heart; and, 
where this plan is not followed, there is no word of prayer 
for the teachers. We have desired something like this, — 
that the superintendent should open the reading with a very 
short prayer, — hardly more than an invocation for all there 
gathered ; that then the teachers, and they only, should join 
in a brief expression of their need and desire to be themselves 
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taught before they teach ; and then the school should unite in 
their common petitions, and close with the petition common 
to all humanity, which none but the Lord of humanity 
could have given us. The first two prayers might be the 
same each Sunday, while the third and [ongest should be 
varied; and it seems to us that most teachers would find 
their reliance on Divine help, in their work, made more 
deep and trustful by the unfailing open expression of it. 

The questions about books are by no means confined to 
those needed for service and singing. The very mention of 
question-books is enough to bring a shudder over every 
teacher. It is hard to do without any; yet it is hard to find 
any that are much better than nothing. For bringing out 
the real mind of the scholar and inducing thought, there can 
be no doubt that those are best which leave the answer to be 
supplied: but they make a heavy drain on the mind or the 
knowledge of a young teacher, who may have few books to 
consult, and cannot yet have had any deep spiritual experi- , 
ences; and, whatever the answers are to be, the questions 
are sure to be unequal in merit, unless all are equally unsatis- 
factory. Of the best writers, some are diffuse to platitude, 
some concise to curtness and obscurity; so that, after much 
examination of this class of literature, one is forced to believe, 
‘that few mortals are gifted with a talent for asking good 
questions, and to suspect that no one of the so-gifted individ- 
uals has yet written a book for Sunday schools. 

.We have heard lately of one Sunday school where the 
plan is adopted of asking questions, on various subjects, of 
the whole school; and very frank and naive answers are 
obtained. For instance, it is asked, ‘Whom should we 
pity most ?” and one child answers, “The poor, because they 
have no nice clothes ;” another, “ Baptists;” and a third — 
a chubby girl of three—stands on a bench to vociferate 
‘“‘ Thieves!” and explains afterward that she wanted to say 
“Satan,” but thought it would not be proper, and so said 
“Thieves.” It would be difficult, we should imagine, to 
make such a plan work well long, though it must furnish an 
admirable stimulus to thought when used occasionally and 
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skilfully. We know, that, in many other schools, the want of 
satisfactory books has forced individual teachers upon a plan 
like this: sometimes expecting verbal answers. only ; some- 
times, with older classes, giving a written question on one 
Sunday, to be answered in writing after a week’s thought, — 
a method which any intelligent scholar, from fourteen years 
old and upward, will be sure to enjoy when it is fairly 
started. . 
Then library-books crowd in, to haunt unhappy commit- 
tees with their shortcomings in things desirable, and great 


fulness in things not wanted. The only rule of selection ob- . 


served, often seems to be, that what the children ask for must 
be procured ; and the boys want Mayne Reide, and the girls 
novels, — yes, novels. It is customary now to call love-stories 
for the young “novelettes:” but that diminutive sounds 
endearing, and these works are in no wise more deserving 
of favor than the large ones; being reduced only in their 
scale, not in their mischievousness. It is amazing, to any 
one who believes that there is something in the world besides 
marrying and giving in marriage, to see how few juvenile 
books can end short of matrimony, either present or in the 
near and visible future. 

Surely, if there is any agency proper for elevating the taste 


of young readers, — any institution which should bring minds ° 


up to it, not lower itself to them,— it is the Sunday-school 
library. Many worthy people, however, appear to consider 
this unnecessary, judging by the low standard they maintain 
for children’s books. In regard to style, it seems to be 
thought the standard cannot be too low; yet we hear much 
wondering that the affectations of Miss Prescott, and the 
innumerable vagaries of magazine-writers, should find so 
many admirers and imitators, and the truly good writers 
not only of the past, but the present, be unappreciated, while 
we are carefully training our children to a false taste. This 
is the natural result cf putting into their hands, with the rec- 
ommendations of word and press, the outpourings, for instance, 
of “ Little Prudy,” whose atrocious grammar, and vulgarity 
of thought and expression, are not often, we hope, equalled 
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in respectable homes, and certainly would not be tolerated 
there. “True to nature,” of some sort, such delineations 
may be. So are Dutch pictures of kettles and cabbages ; 
but they can hardly be said to have the elevating influence 
on taste and character which would entitle them to a place 
on the walls of our Sunday schools. 

Of course, if we afe satisfied with such poor stuff, we shall 
be abundantly supplied; and authors who might do better 
will be tempted into a slovenliness which they know will 


not harm the popularity of their books, if they are only. 


. sufficiently exciting. This is often sadly the case when an 
author has begun well, and finds that whatever he does 
afterward is accepted, as a matter of course, without com- 
plaint. As a punishment for this carelessness, we find on our 
shelves this winter a book composed of a trashy, sentimental 
love-story, the hero of which-is a ninny, — the heroine, a girl 
whose pertness, flippancy, slang, and forwardness form an 
awful example of the worst faults of modern young lady- 
hood; and this story is clumsily fastened upon our war by 
a string of events which it would be indulgent to call improb- 
able: “impossible” were a weak term for them. ‘Then, to 
impart some religious character to the farrago, solid pages 
of moraliging are interleaved, in a way convenient for skip- 
‘ping; and this “ Yankee Middy” has marched unchallenged 
into scores of our Sunday-school libraries, just because “ Oli- 
ver Optic” did, at first, write tolerable books. 

It is not strange that many inquire now, whether there 
be any need of libraries, except for those classes which have 
few opportunities of procuring books; and whether it be 
not rather an evil than otherwise to have fresh books so 
constantly supplied to those who have piles of their own, 
increased by every Christmas and birthday, and who can also 
draw from other libraries. It certainly tends to increase 
the craving for variety, which is one of the relaxing, danger- 
ous mental habits of the age. Not infrequently, it is worse 
than providing one new book a week; for, where there are 
three or four children of a family at Sunday school, they 
each take a book, and each reads the books of the others. 
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Think of it, — four new story-books a week! And then we 
marvel that our children have no taste for solid reading, are 
frightened at any thing like information or thought, — at any 
thing, in short, except unadulterated story-books ! 

If it should be thought too great a change to abolish these 
libraries altogether, at least let us make our rules of admis- 
sion stringent. Let us have first the books, new or old, ° 
which combine interest with marked religious and humane 
influence, whether uttered or only impressed. Next, let us 
have those which add to interest knowledge of God’s inani- 
mate world, or of his living creatures, or of the strange re- 
gions of the world, or of the people and events of history, 
— which are all his, and therefore good for us to know; and 
let us not have at all the books which have no merit except 
interest. 

Hard is it to say how this is to be done, but we believe 
there is no better rule than this: Put the selection into the 
hands of the best and wisest people you can find, — those who 
know children as well as books; give them unlimited power ; 
and let no one, old or young, interfere with them. By their 
hands you may possibly be able to catch and keep that rare 
bird, — a good Sunday-school library.’ 

One of the practical good effects of the Sunday school 
ought to be the culture of the generous sympathies of the 
children ; and this can be attained, not merely by awakening 
such feelings, but by giving them work to do. It is to be 
hoped there are few Sunday schools, belonging to parishes 
even moderately wealthy, which are not in the habit of con- 
tributing something to the poor. In one instance, we have 
known even the Sunday school of a long-established free 
chapel beg for a box in which they might drop a copper, 
sometimes, for those even poorer than themselves. These 
lessons of generosity gain vastly in power when the object 
is a visible one; and it is far more interesting to the children 
if they do part of the work themselves, than if they merely 
push money through a slit in a box, and then, months after- 
wards, hear what has been done with it. Let them take 


their last year’s garment to the “ Home” or the “ Mission 
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Nursery” which they support, and see for themselves how 
well the old cap looks on some Jemmy’s dust-colored hair ; 
and, though they might still gape under a sermon: on charity, 
their hearts will know it in its reality, and in the blessing it 
brings to the giver. 

In seeking to cultivate this spirit, teachers sometimes fall 
into an unintentional injustice by urging the duty of giving 
on all the members of the class, without duly considering 

their ability ; thus bringing the inability of some into a notice 
that may pain them. This forms, in our judgment, one argu- 
ment for having the members of a class on nearly one plane 
in circumstances, as well as in mental capacity and acquire- 
ments. And another argument to this purport is found in 
the difficulty of applying the same exhortations and advice 
to those whose duties and temptations are wholly dissimilar. 

A strong reason for having them mixed, however, is found 
in the desire to nurture feelings of Christian equality among 
all classes. Such nurture is the more needed, now that the 
rapid increase of private schools tells us the time is passing 
away for the children of the rich and the poor to meet on 
an equal footing in the recitation-rooms and playgrounds 
of common schools, to take just the place they can win, and 
learn the worth of each other as well as of themselves. 
Whether any of this good will be attained, by mingling social 
grades in the classes of Sunday school, will depend much 
on the tact of the teacher. There will be danger of wounded 
feelings sometimes ; for not rare, we fear, is the spirit which 
met a friend of ours, when she discovered five little girls of 
her class thrusting out their pretty feet, and pointing to the 
sixth, while they whispered audibly, ‘She is the only one 
that hasn’t got open-worked stockings.” 

The tact of the teacher, — there comes in the mainspring 
of the whole. On the character and capacity of its officers 
rest the whole character and power of the Sunday school. 
The superintendent must be energetic, judicious, full of in- 
terest in his work, pleasant yet decided, fit to rule and 
allowed to rule ; else the running-machinery will be constantly 
getting out of gear, and working nothing but confusion. 
And the teachers, — what must they not be? 
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We look upon it as one of the common mistakes of the 
religious world, that every one is urged to become a Sunday- 
school teacher. We doubt the fitness of every one for the 
work. What the minister would do, the Sunday-school 
teacher would do, — awaken souls to a sense of responsibility, 
a practical faith in God and Christ, —in a word, to religion. 
And this task is not the easier because it is to be accom- 
plished in a soul that is just beginning to think, that is still 


in the whirl of the first confusion of life, and has had no* 


time to learn lessons of moral perspective. Is this a task 
to be entered upon lightly? We would teach God’s truth to 
immortal souls. Let each heart ask, “Am I pure enough 
from worldliness to help in bearing this holy ark? Am I 
firm enough in the way of righteousness to lead others 
therein ?” 

Not to discourage the humble and earnest do we speak 
thus, but to quicken in the hearts of all a reverence for 
the office they undertake ; to make them feel that they need 
a constantly renewed supply of thought and knowledge to 
meet its demands; that it is a flagrant sin to assume it, 
and then neglect any means of making one’s self more fit for 
its duties. The sermons and hymns of the Church; the 
teacher’s meetings; the private study of all accessible books 
which throw light on the Bible and Eastern life, and also of 
those books which bring~us into contact with the holiest lives 
and thoughts of our race,—these are the armory of the 
Christian teacher: and woe be to him if he neglect it! Not 
only does he lay his own soul open to wounding, but how 
shall he answer for the fate of those souls which he pledged 
himself so to train for the battle, that, “ when the enemy shall 
come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift a stand- 
ard against him?” 

Strange is it, that, when the necessity of normal teaching 
is so clearly recognized in all branches of common learning, 
it is not thought to be required for this work, the. weightiest 
of all for difficulty and importance! Though Bible-classes 
of the ordinary form may give valuable instruction, they do 
not teach how to impart it. We trust the day will come 
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when every Sunday school will have some sort of normal 
class, in which the younger teachers, and the older scholars 
who will soon assume those duties, shall take turns in acting 
as teachers; getting practice in the really difficult art of put- 
ting questions, and in all the details of arranging and con- 
ducting lessons. ‘This can be done, and made the more 
interesting by adopting more of the normal-school exercises ; 
for instance, letting one tell a Bible-story, as if to a class of 
‘small children,—the hearers being at liberty to ask such 
questions and make such comments as they suppose would 
naturally occur to such a class. 

Above and beneath these forms of preparation lies the 
essential one, — prayer. We heard it suggested lately by a 
minister, that no one should be allowed to assume perma- 
nently the office of Sunday-school teacher without some 
marked recognition of the fact, — perhaps the use of a short 
religious form of ordination, as it were, by which each person 
should assume with fitting solemnity his share in this sacred 
work. We believe it would be well to have such a remin- 
der of its sacredness, and our need of the highest Helper to 
perform it faithfully. If it be not outward, at least let it be 
inward, —a silent, fervent self-consecration at the beginning 
of the labor, ever renewed ; deepened in its self-distrust by 
all discouragement, but also rendered thereby more intense 
in its appeals for the hourly dictation from Above of that 
which shall be uttered. 

With this spirit in the teachers, our aim will be reached. 
The truth of the Bible will be taught, and practical, spirit- 
ual religion made the life of the soul in those children who 
are to be the men and women of the world,.and dwellers 
in eternity. H. W. H. 


“The force of David’s character was vast, and the scope of his 
life was immense. His harp was full-stringed, and every angel of 
joy and of sorrow swept over the chords as he passed; but the 
nielody always breathed of heaven.” 
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[For the Monthly Religious Magazine. ] 


GARMENTS OF PRAISE FOR HEAVINESS. 


A REMONSTRANCE TO ONE IN AFFLICTION. 


Gop hath not wronged a soul that he hath made, 
And will not. Sweet, be patient! See the earth, 
Snow-bound and dumb; its generous juices clogged, 
Its rills ice-riveted its warm, fresh life 

Sapped to sterility. What then? Hath God 
Forgotten it or wronged it? Rather say, 

Behold his goodness, — how he giveth sleep 

To his beloved earth! See with what care 

He shelters it and guards it; sending snow 

Like wool to warm it; scattering his hoar frost, 
Like ashes * from the furnace of his love, 

Above its great, still breast, to hearten it 

And give it cheer, till Spring, kind foster-nurse, 
Caress it into waking with her kiss! 

Take heart, sad mourner! Yet a little while, 
And Earth shall laugh in her reviving joy ; 
Giving glad thanks for her calm winter-rest 
In singing rills and happy, waving leaves, — 

In violets and roses, song of birds, 

And low of cattle on her thousand hills. 

Take heart! This ‘* winter of thy discontent” 
Hath too its summer, hidden ’neath the snow 
Of thy dumb sorrow. He who doth not wrong 
Earth nor forget it, for all cold and frost, 
Hath care for thee too in thy winter-time. 

It is his sacred method with his own; 

It is the rest he gives to his beloved, — 

Rest from the turmoil and the heat of life; 
Rest from the passionate fever of the blood ; 
Rest from prosperity’s bright summer-time, 
The rush and fret and tease of panting Toil 
To keep abreast with others in the race, 

And reach the goal no whit behind them all. 








* Ps. cxlvii. 16. 
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Oh, thank him, not upbraid him, for this pause, 
This sacred leisure of thy smitten soul! — ‘ 
And, as the earth draws nearest to the sun 

In its cold winter solstice, rimmed with frost, 

And numb and dumb and shivering, pleading there, 
As it would seem, for pity ; so do thou, 

‘Wrapping thy great grief round thee like a robe, 
(Albeit shivering ‘neath its iciness,) 

Stand pleading for his pity and his love. 

So, closer to the Sun of Righteousness, 
Drawing in life and strength against thy need, 
When shall come back the summer’s toil and heat, 
Thou shalt find richest guerdon for thy grief, — 
Beauty for ashes, and the oil of joy 
Instead of mourning; garments, too, of praise, 
For the dark spirit of thy heaviness. 


March, 1866. 


THE FOUR PILLARS STRENGTHENED. 


A Sermon preached in First Church, Fast Day, April 5, 1866. 
BY REV. RUFUS ELLIs. 


1 Sam. ii. 8. — ‘He, raiseth up the poor out of the dust, to set them among 
princes and to make them inherit the throne of glory; for the pillars of the earth 
are the Lord’s.”” 


“WHEN any of the four pillars of government,” says Lord 
Bacon, “are mainly shaken or weakened (which are Religion, 
Justice, Counsel, and Treasure), men had need to pray for 
fair weather.” Although the storm of battle has happily 
passed by, and our land is proclaimed to be at peace, the 
necessity for this prayer has not ceased. The four pillars are 
by no means as strong as one could wish. ‘The heart of the 
people needs to be bound more reveringly and tenderly and 
gratefully to God. Justice is still openly encountered by 
injustice, and ambushed by expediency ; counsel is still sacri- 
ficed to interest and party and faction; and, instead of owing 
no man, the nation owes every man: whilst of that debt not 
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a few seem to say, the more the better! It is always even 
more true of communities than of individuals, that, “if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” Saintly, or almost 
saintly, men and women you shall find; but who ever heard, 
or who will soon hear, of a saintly people? Amongst the 
most disagreeable things in history are the pretences and pro- 
fessions of one and another pharisaic state. 

1. In saying a few words on this Fast Day, I shall reverse 
the order which Lord Bacon follows in his naming of the 
pillars, and begin where ‘he ends. ‘The ladder by which we 
hope to scale the heavens must rest upon the earth. Wise 
Agur prayed the Lord not to give him poverty; and I say 
that it is one of the plainest duties of the times to help to 
get the commonwealth and the nation out of debt, — not by 
scrimping our creditors, least of all those who have suffered 
for us in the war, but by adding in every honest way to the 
resources of the community, and by a judicious and conscien- 
tious economy. Of necessity, we have been enormous spend- 
ers: we shall be the veriest fools, if not the veriest knaves, if 
we look to retrieve our fortunes by any financial legerdemain. 
We must go to work, North, South, East, West. We must 
be sure that our work is productive as well as remunerative. 
We must not all of us seek employment in the Internal- 
Revenue Department, lest presently there should be nothing 
left to pay taxes withal. Every man must be a worker, and 
no man shall be a waster, no matter whether our goods are 
estimated in millions, or whether we labor with our hands.’ 
A community loaded down as ours is with debts of every de- 
cription cannot tolerate a drone, or any one who finds that it 
fatigues him to work. I took up the other day an exceed- 
ingly sensible and healthy-looking newspaper, published in 
Richmond by one who seemed to have sympathized with the 
South in their struggle, but who evidently means to atone for 
what he must at least regard as a mistake by giving good 
advice now to his friends. ‘The panacea for them, he says, is 
hard work. It is admirable counsel for every latitude and 
longitude. Feed and clothe destitute widows and orphan 
children; but, when full-grown boys and men will not work, 
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never interfere with the providential veto, “neither shall they 
eat.” An idler is a sinner, —a rich idler just as truly as a poor 
idler. Our own State wants, we are told, some seven to ten 
millions for soldiers’ claims. Let us be magnanimous, they 
say, and borrow it! Better be just and earn it; yoking our 
fast horses to the plough, and making the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, and the sweet grace of simplicity, take the 
place, as far as possible, of paint and powder and masking and 
millinery. Have we really, many of us, time for a regular 
afternoon drive during all the fine ‘season? Are these not 
times when even the very needful vacation may be shortened 
a little, and the necessary relief sought rather in a change, 
than in a cessation, of employment? One of the most genuine 
fruits of Christianity is the banishing of idleness’and frivolity. 
There are idlers where the capital is not invested in slaves. 
Indeed, selfishness sometimes rids itself of human beings, and 
invests in cattle and machinery, as making less demand upon 
one’s sympathies. The way to contract the currency is to con- 
tract our wants. Of course, I do not advocate penuriousness 
and asceticism ; I do not counsel starving the artists; I pro- 
pose no sumptuary laws or leagues; I do not seek to withhold 
beauty from the beautiful; I do not demand a devotion to 
business which would’ drive every other person mad: but I 
do say, that thrift and economy have become, in the stress of 
the times, high virtues ; and that, needful as it still is for men 
to be amused, there are more brains softened and hearts hard- 
ened, even in this busy_community, by excessive amusement, 
summer and winter, than by over-study or over-work., Let 
each man, then, strengthen the pillar of Treasure, not by con- 
tributing some ingenious theory of finance, but by producing 
or saving something. We smile when some simple-hearted 
man or woman sends a few dollars or cents to Secretary 
McCulloch towards the payment of the national debt; but 
why smile? Let us take, rather, in good part the providential 
suggestion, and each, as he may be able, help the country to 
be honest. If it be only a little dust of gold, better put it 
into the treasury than powder the hair with it! 

2. And, besides Treasure, the nation needs Counsel, em- 
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bodied in wise counsellors and in those who uphold them, — 
counsel in the rulers, but m the people also; for, as a wise 
man well reminds us, who save the people is Briareus with 
the hundred hands, that comes to the aid of Jove, — that is, 
the government struggling with the giants? We want coun- 
sel ; and we cannot have it, so long as we are so much wedded 
to party, and so much disposed to see only good in those who 
work with us, and only evil in those who are opposed to us. 
We shall not have it, so long as we insist that there must 
be the same accord as to measures and men that is justly 
demanded for principles. We shall not have it, so long as 
we allow ourselves, in hasty judgment and hasty speech, and 
insist upon dividing the nation into only two classes, —the 
saints who are they of our own party, and the sinners, not to 
say fiends, who are of the opposition. It may be necessary 
to the public safety, that the public should know on the fol- 
lowing Sunday what the preacher thinks of the veto of the 
previous week ; but the opinion and the language in which it 
is expressed would sometimes gain a good deal, if only one 
could persuade himself that an eager public could wait a little 
while. Read the admirable defence of the Civil-Rights Bill 
by a distinguished judge and senator,* — the great speech de- 
livered yesterday in the national Senate, — and you will see 
that the country will not be ruined for want of counsel, even 
though our declaimers should be less swift to speak, and far 
less personal and denunciatory in their very confident utter- 
ances. Indeed, we want good temper and good words; and, 
if the rulers greatly err here, this is no excuse for the people, 
— much less for those from whom we have a right to demand 
grave, dignified, impartial discourse. Paul had said, “God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall!” But, presently finding 
that he had spoken to the high-priest, he admitted that the 
precept, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy peo- 
ple,” should be regarded, even when the words that had al- 
ready unconsciously slipped from the tongue were but too true; 
and he did stand, as he had said, in the presence of a “whited 
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wall” soon to be smitten of God. We want counsel, calm es- 
timates of principles and measur@s; not personalities, not the 
imputation of evil, even when we can hardly help thinking it. 
I am not indirectly pleading for timidity or trimming. I 
believe, of course, in plain, honest speech, and that perpetual 
vigilance is the price to be paid for liberty: but, in order to 
be honest, one need not be vituperative ; and, in order to be a 
sincere patriot, one need not have been born in Massachusetts. 
And, as some genuine and earnest advocates of freedom give 
us cause to desire that they were as immaculate in other 
respects as in this; so I would fain believe that some who I 
fear are misled by ambition, and overtaken by appetite, may 
be, according to their light, lovers of the country. Not that I 
would be misled by any smooth talk about an era of good 
feeling: far fromit. Itis an era of bad feeling. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect that it should be otherwise. Angels and elect 
Christians may kiss the hand that has been smiting them, — 
men will not. But, because it 7s an era of bad feeling, we want 
to keep things from growing worse; we want a spirit of coun- 
sel, not of passion ; and must try to believe, that those whom 
we must live with are not altogether fiends, though we may 
not be able to trust them. Speech-making, albeit the tongue 
is the glory of the frame, is a snare, in high places and in low 
spaces. Better put it in writing. Of speeches we have too 
many ; but grave, well-studied, and carefully measured words 
of debate are eminently serviceable. These we have had, and 
are likely to have. Otherwise, one would pray for Congres- 
sional adjournments, with the silence which would follow in 
executive quarters, and the time for reflection and profitable 
delays. Counsel, that we may have what comes next, and 
without which all things ever go swiftly to decay: I mean — 

8. Justice, the third pillar. In a nation compacted as ours 
is of many States, whose interests are various and whose 
moral codes are not yet harmonized, there is always a strong 
temptation to resort to compromise, even where moral ques- 
tions are involved, and where, therefore, compromise is plainly 
out of the case. When disunion means war, suffering, ruin, 
and a forced union can hardly be distinguished save in name 
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from a despotism, the appeal to yield even a point of principle 
is often urged as if it were a point of principle to do so, — as 
if the refusal to make the sacrifice were a pharisaic scrupulous- 
ness which no healthy-minded person should fall into. So, in 
times past, good and patriotic men have been beguiled; and 
the whole country has suffered, on account of the delusion, 
beyond the power of words to tell. I suppose that it is no 
exaggeration to speak of the late war as exceeding in its pro- 
portions, and in the amount of human misery that has grown 
and shall yet grow out of it, any struggle of which we have 
any authentic record. That lesson ought to be sufficient to 
teach us, that to violate a principle in the moral organism is 
every whit as perilous as to break a law of the body or of the 
natural world about us. It matters not that what we propose 
does no violence to the conscience of another. It is enough 
if it offends our own sense of right. Our chief magistrate 
specifies it as a ground for humiliation, that, “in our exulta- 
tion and prosperity, we are easy to forget that the practice of 
justice to all men is the only enduring basis of an enlightened 
and Christian govetnment.” No matter through what delays 
and temporary confusions, it is the solemn duty of this nation 
—a duty to which a righteous God will steadily hold us — to 
protect, in all their natural and civil rights, the men who owe 
their enfranchisement to our act. Not that we were born to 
right all wrongs and succor all oppressed persons, and that 
by taking or keeping the sword; but that we have put a 
feeble race into a condition which, unless we stand by to 
protect, is liable to be one of peculiar disability. Not that we 
are more humane than the rest of the world, —a very un- 
founded and very offensive assumption, — but that we are less 
blinded by old prejudices, and not annoyed by the breaking 
of any old privileges, and, whether with or without reason, 
have more faith in the new order of things. We may ques- 
tion about ways and means; we may be very desirous. to 
compass our ends with as little violence as possible to natural 
feelings ; we shall do well to put ourselves in the position of 
those who call us, and believe us to be, fanatics and ideolo- 
gists. We must not forget, that Christianity, so called, teaches 
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one thing at the North, and a diametrically opposite thing at 
the South; and that reasonable persons are not yet very abun- 
dant anywhere. We may wait and wait; but just we must be, 
or no good can come to us. Does any one ask, “ Why this 
everlasting agitation, and this long delay of restored order, on 
account of the negro? Has not the white man also some rights 
to be looked after and respected?” The answer is, that the 
negro is, in the circumstances, the providential representative 
by whom it shall be known whether we mean to obey God’s 
commandments or no. I am ready, for one, to say that I care 
very little for any other demands in the great matter of 
reconstruction. It is not my business, even in this secular 
sermon, to propose specific measures ; and yet I must express 
the wish that good men could all see their way clear to say, 
with one of our counsellors, “ Universal amnesty and universal 
suffrage,” — universal amnesty, for the rebellion will have cost 
the rebellious enough before all its consequences shall have 
been exhausted ; universal suffrage, as a means of education 
and a pledge of education: for, whilst the blacks do not 
know enough to vote, neither do most whites; and, if they 
never vote, they never will know enough. Not that voting is 
the chief end of man, but that it helps us a little towards this 
end. Knowing how offensive this elevation of the black must 
be to the Southern people, I would spare, as far as possible, 
every other annoyance: I would not insist upon preaching to 
them, or settling amongst them; or be surprised at a want of 
cordiality ; or forget that even a pious or Puritan common- 
wealth may sometimes be represented by those who will not 
win the esteem of even unprejudiced persons in subject states. 
Am I told that it is not to abandon the black to give him free- 
dom, and leave him in the hands of fellow-citizens and fellow- 
Christians, who understand him better than we do? I must 
insist, that the old master, though he were one of the most 
humane of men, — much more so, it may be, than many of our 
professed reformers; more so than many a hard, thrifty New- 
Englander, bent upon the main chance,—is not the best 
judge of what should be done for his former slave. Justice, 
then, at any cost,—not revenge, not officious, sanctimonious 
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intermeddling, not the pretended righteousness of the par- 
tisan who would make a stalking-horse of philanthropy, but 
justice, as the only bond between man and man, — between 
the highest and the lowliest. Without this, we may have a 
truce, but no peace ; and our sons will have died in vain. 

4. And, that all these and all other ends of a true com- 
monwealth may be happily reached, we want a deep and 
pure religious faith. Without this, economy is only a vulgar 
parsimony ; counsel, only cunning ; and justice, bitter, unlov- 
ing, and unlovely, — ready to exact of others, but regardless of 
the beam in its own eye, and more eager to compel than to 
convince. And here one is glad to say, that there is reason 
for great encouragement. It is a remarkable fact, that even the 
scepticism of our day is serious in its spirit, not scoffing, and 
already seeking to reconstruct what it has been pulling down. 
here is a movement in the heart of our time which can only 
be called a procession of the Holy Ghost. It is the spirit of 
a practical Christianity. It uses the old forms, but is no 
longer in subjection to them. Its one doctrine is that of the 
Incarnation, which brings God to the humblest and the most 
degraded in the work of reconciliation. It begins again to 
say, as in all earnest times, “Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in!” It will more and 
more inspire the true philanthropist to dry up the streams of 
vice by laboring at the fountain-head, to overcome evil whilst 
it is puny and infant, to control passions by awakening the 
supreme affection. It will move lips that have long been 
dumb to an earnest and manly confession of Christ. It will 
again point to the fact, that the gospel is preached to the poor 
in attestation of the presence of the Christ in the world ; and, 
letting down the net at his command into our dark and 
troubled seas, we shall become fishers of men beyond our 
utmost belief. Are not Christians of this generation, on all 
hands, learning to give time, money, love, as the Christians of 
the former generation did not give them? On this spirit I do 
humbly and thankfully rely. It shall ensure a true penitence. 
It shall save us from the pharisaism which counts up the 
untaught abroad, and overlooks our own vagrant children 
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exposed from infancy to the worst vices, er the twenty-four 
thousand four hundred and eleven between the ages of four 
and eighteen in rural Vermont who attended no school during 
the past year. In the name of this practical, and, as I am 
persuaded, ever-increasing faith, I say, Repent! for the king- 
dom of Heaven is at hand, and God hath led this people 
through the Red Sea that they may have part and lot in it; 
and that, we may hope, without a forty-years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness, — seeing that a greater than Moses is our leader, 
even as the Son is greater than the servant of God, and the 
nineteenth century of Christianity better than the first century 
of Judaism. I say that there is encouragement to labor; and 
yet how much is to be done !— how much to make this very 
New England, of whose Christianity we boast, more truly 
Christian! We have the spirit, but not yet the true methods, 
for bringing the gospel to the whole people. We have the 
spirit; and yet we need to fast and pray, that we may have 
more of it, each in his own person: for, in the Providence 
which orders our world, measures and ordinances and insti- 
tutions are worthless, save as they are used by loving and 
faithful souls, under His blessing who is the life of all that 
live, and the Sovereign Disposer. 


Ir is to the Cross that the heart must turn for that which 
will reconcile it to aH conflicts, all privations; which will 
even enable it, foresecing them, to exclaim, “ Yet more!” 
When Christ is lifted up within the believing soul, nothing is 
too hard for it to venture upon or endure: it rests upon a 
power beyond itself, and can bring its whole strength to bear 
upon generous, exalted enterprise. Show thy servant thy 
work, and his own will be indeed easy. Let this powerful 
attraction be once felt, the heart’s, the world’s great and final 
over-coming, and all other bonds will weaken, all other spells 
decay. ‘ Midnight is past,” sings the sailor on the Southern 
Ocean, — “ Midnight is past ; the Cross begins to bend.” 

— The Patience of Hope. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XLVI. 
Melody, —“‘ Alle Menschen miissen sterben.” 
Jou. FRANK. 


Tuxov, O fair Creation-building ! 
Let them joy in thee who may ; 
All thy light-spun show and gilding 
Cloud with grief their best display. 
Leave to him, the heaven-despiser, 
Bliss that makes the soul no wiser : 
My great wish is but to be, 
Jesu, saving-health, with thee. 


Weary ones, with serving cumbered, 
Faint with burdens and the sun, 

Wish’ the hours more swiftly numbered, 
And the day to darkness run ; 

That, when many toils had pressed them, 

They might sweetly, softly rest them : 

My great wish is but to be, 

Jesu, my repose, with thee. 


Others may, through breakers roaring, 

And ’mid cliffs and tempests, ride ; 
And, for traffic and for storing, 

Want and danger boldly bide : 
Wings of faith shall bear me fearless 
To the heavens, calm and tearless. 
Jesu, thou alone shalt be 
End of pilgrimage to me. 


Come, O Death! of sleep the brother, 
Leave my rudder to the sand ; 

From one slumber to another ; 

Final port and better land. 
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Whom thou wilt, thou art free to frighten, 

Me thou shalt but ease and lighten ; 

For it is alone through thee 

I can with my Saviour be. N. L. F. 





XLVII. 
SIMEON’S LOBGESANG. 
Martin Lutruer. 1524. 


In joy and peace I onward fare 
With God so willing ; 

Both heart and sense the blessing share, 
Soft distilling ; 

For so God hath promised me : 

The grave is turned to sleeping. 


And this hath Christ the Saviour wrought, -— 
Son of the Highest ; 

Whom to my eyes thou, Lord, hast brought, 
Drawing nighest, 

That he the life and health may be 

In suffering and in dying. 


Him hast thou over all things set 
Tn loving-kindness ; 
His kingdom makes the world forget 
All its blindness, 
Through thy dear and wholesome Word, . 
Which everywhere hath sounded. 


Salvation he, and blessed ray 
For heathen races, 

To show to those who lack and stray 
Feeding-places. 

He of thy folk Israel 

Is glory, joy, and blessing. N. L. ¥. 
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THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL. No. III. 
THE MINOR EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


WE have examined, in two preceding articles, the opinions 
of Dr. F. C. Baur with regard to the supposed identity of 
St. Paul with Simon Magus, and to the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. We propose now to consider his views in 
relation to some of the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Dr. Baur receives as genuine the most important letters 
of the great apostle,—those to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. In this, he adds his testimony to that of 
Str4uss, who, in a memorable passage, characterizes the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians as “ unquestionably genuine ;” and 
declares tliat it establishes the fact, ‘that many members of 
the primitive Church, especially the apostles, were convinced 
that they had witnessed appearances of the risen Christ” 
(“ Leben Jesu,” part iii. chap. iv. § 134). The passage to 
which Strauss refers is 1 Cor. xv. 4-8; and the full admis- 
sion of the statement it contains, as that of one of the 
earliest Christian teachers, is of the highest importance, con- 
sidering the position and character of the critics who unite 
in making it. We are accustomed to consider the four 
evangelists as the historical witnesses of our faith: but here 
is a testimony to its greatest miracle from another source, 
not less distinct and authoritative than theirs ; and its genu- 
ineness is certified by those very writers who have expended , 
the greatest learning and ingenuity to invalidate the state- 
ments of the Gospels. 

These Epistles being admitted, there remain, as usually 
ascribed to St. Paul, the numerous shorter ones, and that to 
the Hebrews. With regard to the last, doubts have been 
entertained from a very early age. The others, however, 
have from the same antiquity been handed down as genuine. 
To examine the claims of all would extend this series of 


articles to a tedious length. We propose, then, in this our 
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closing number, to consider the ground on which Dr. Baur 
rejects the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 

His discussion of this subject is contained, not so much in 
the volume upon which we have already commented as in 
one which appeared earlier, the title of which, translated, 
stands as follows: “Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ: his 
Life and Actions, his Letters and his Doctrine. Stuttgard : 
1845.” The critic admits, in speaking of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, that its Pauline origin has never, till recently, 
been questioned ; and a similar admission would undoubtedly 
be made with respect to Colossians. His argument against 
them is derived, not from adverse testimony, but from what 
he considers the indications presented by their contents. 

In the first place, he reasons, from the strong resemblance 
between Ephesians and Colossians, against the genuineness 
of one, if not of both. The former he judges to be an 
expansion of the latter, or the latter an abridgment of the 
former. He prefers the first-named hypothesis, because Co- 
lossians, though shorter, contains some elements additional 
to what the two Epistles have in common, especially in those 
local and personal allusions which contribute most to the 
aspect of a genuine work. Whatever, then, be the origin 
of Colossians, its sister Epistle is considered to be invali- 
dated. The apostle, with his strong, original mind, would 
not have written the same thing in substance to two differ- 
ent churches. 

This is a singular argument. In general, if we would 
defend the genuineness of a book, we consider its resem- 
_ blance in thought and expression to another work, ascribed 
to the same author, as something in its favor; unless, indeed, 
the similarity be that of servile imitation. Of such simi- 
larity the pretended Epistle to the Laodiceans is an example. 
This, which may be found among the Apocrypha of the New 
Testament, is a mere cento of texts from the genuine writings 
of St. Paul. Not a trace of originality enlivens the tar- 
nished lustre of its stolen thoughts. How different this 
from the Epistles now before us! The fourth and following 
chapters of Ephesians may be regarded as an amplification 
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of the third and fourth of Colossians; but the amplification 
is from a master-hand. The warning in the fourth chapter, 
“Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” and the description of the Christian’s spiritual 
armor in the sixth chapter,—both of which are found in 
Ephesians alone, — bear the same stamp of a great, original, 
and holy mind as the exhortations to parents and children, 
masters and servants, which are common to the two: and, if 
it be thought that Colossians was the copy, from what pas- 
sage in Ephesians did the copyist derive the bold and beau- 
tiful figures in which he prompts to follow Christ in his 
ascension by seeking all high things; regarding our earthly, 
sinful life as no more existing, and our true life hidden with 
Christ in God? (Col. iii. 1-4.) This last thought is 
indeed truly Pauline, in the same vein with Rom. viii. 10, 
and 2 Cor. v. 14; but it is not copied from those passages, 
but has an original beauty of its own. 

Our critic, however, does not hold that one of these 
Epistles, is genuine and the other forged, but condemns both 
together. In so doing, he does not appear to perceive that 
he encounters the very difficulty which he had just urged 
against the common belief. It is certainly very unlikely 
that two persons should, without consent, have forged two 
pretended Epistles so like each other as these: nor does it 
seem credible, that, when one had forged Colossians, another 
counterfeiter should have received this base coinage as true, 
and given us forgery upon forgery. The only supposition 
remaining for Dr. Baur is, that the pretended author re- 
peated himself, —the supposition which he had already 
repudiated as applied to St. Paul. It would be, indeed, less 
probable in the case of a forger than in that of the apostle: 
for the latter, writing naturally, would not guard himself 
against repeating the same thoughts in letters to different 
persons; while one who was fabricating false Epistles would 
take especial care against whatever might bring his work 
into suspicion. 

But the great argument of Dr. Baur against the genuine- 
ness of these two Epistles is drawn from what he considers 
the indications of Gnosticism which they contain. 
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_ It is difficult for us, in the nineteenth century, to conceive 

the state of mind, that, in the second century, found its 
expression in the strange mythology of Gnosticism. Per- 
haps we can imagine it best by remembering, that, although 
the fables of the old religion had then ceased to be objects 
of faith to the cultivated classes, they were still objects of 
admiration. Mr. Lecky, in his recent “ History of the Rise 
and Influence of Rationalism,” has well pointed out, how, in 
Greece and Rome, as subsequently in medieval Italy, the 
esthetic element took the place of the superstitious, and the 
forms that had once been worshipped as divine were after- 
wards scarce less adored as beautiful or majestic. Hence 
we may conceive, how, when cultivated Greeks embraced 
Christianity, they missed, in the new religion, something 
which had fascinated their taste, though it had not won 
their belief. They had nothing of that horror of idolatry 
which the Old Testament had imparted to the Jews. Prob- 
ably, on the other hand, they considered the worship of 
images the only method by which religion could be rendered 
acceptable to the uneducated masses. For themselves, they 
knew, as well as St. Paul, “that an idol is nothing in the 
world;” but they had been used to admire the majestic 
forms enshrined in the temples, and to allegorize the stories 
told by the poets. They had formed thus a new mythology 
for themselves, whose deities were not Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Venus, but Power, Wisdom, and Beauty ; and they thought 
—or rather, perhaps, without deliberately thinking, they 
felt —that Christianity would be improved by annexing to 
it a mythology somewhat similar. . 

And, indeed, the systems they invented, strange and 
obscure as they are, are not without something of a poetic 
charm. They represented the Infinite, in the solemn 
majesty of his eternal existence, which none shared with 
him but venerable Silence. From these proceeded Mind, 
the Only-begotten, and his sister and partner, Truth. With 
a long succession of beings such as these, did Valentine and 
his fellow-Gnostics people the ‘ Pleroma,” the Fulness, 
the Perfection. One of these eons, named Sophia or Wis- 
dom, endeavoring too ambitiously to comprehend the Infi- 
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nite, was cast out for a time from the Pleroma; and, in her 
sufferings, relieved -by the efforts of the eon Christ, we find 
obscurely set forth the strugglings of the human spirit, and 
the divine aid communicated by the Redeemer. One might 
almost think, that the Gnostics, while unconsciously depicting 
the ill success of their own ambitious theorizing, had uttered 
a prophecy which was to find its fulfilment in the Hegelian 
philosophy of Germany. There Wisdom endeavors to com- 
‘ prehend the Infinite, deciding that he ‘only comes to self- 
consciousness in man,” and, losing itself in a labyrinth of 
words, wanders in darkness, until it finds the light that 
Christ alone can give. 

Few would imagine, in reading the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, that any ingenuity would see in them 
marks of the strange, Gnostic system of polytheistic Chris- 
tianity. Yet so it is. Dr. Baur discovers such traces in 
various passages of the two Epistles, but chiefly in the first 
chapter of Colossians. “ By him,” the apostle says, ‘“ were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers.” In these words the eons are 
supposed to be referred to. ‘ For it pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness” (the whole Pleroma) “ dwell.” 
These verses will sufficiently exemplify the argument which, 
with great ingenuity, fixes upon expressions found in these 
Epistles, and used also by the Gnostic writers, and concludes 
therefrom that these Epistles were written, not by St. Paul, 
but by some one at a later period, when the Gnostic system 
had become, to a considerable extent, developed. 

Thus, some thousand years hence, may some student, 
examining the history of this country with a strong propen- 
sity to doubt wherever doubt is possible, question the 
genuineness of an ancient document that purports to be 
« Articles of Confederation” among the thirteen original 
States, —that form of union under which our Revolutionary 
war was waged, and our independence established. ‘ Con- 
federation!” he will say; “ Confederate States !— we know 
well to what period such expressions belong. They date 
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from the civil war of 1861-65. The document is evidently 
spurious. It was forged by some writer on the Southern 
side in that war, for the purpose of strengthening in the 
minds of his party the conviction that they were maintaining 
the principles of their fathers.” As it may then be replied, 
that “confederation” was an English word in common use 
before 1861, so may the answer be given to Dr. Baur, that 
« Pleroma,” meaning fulness, was a Greek word in common 
use long before the strange mythology of the Gnostics was 
invented. It is a word in common use by St. Paul in those 
Epistles which Dr. Baur himself acknowledges to be genuine. 
See Rom. xi. 12, 25; xv. 29. Gal. iv. 4. 

However the apostle may use terms which were after- 
wards employed by the Gnostics, the doctrine he lays down 
is essentially different from theirs. Their system divided 
the honors which it rendered among a numerous family of 
zons: the apostle recognizes but one “image of the invisi- 
ble God,” in whom “it pleased the Father that all fulness 
should dwell.” Before this essential difference,—the differ- 
ence between Christianity and polytheism,— a mere verbal 
similarity becomes insignificant. 

It appears to us that the free employment, in ous Epis- 
tles, of terms which the Gnostics afterwards appropriated, 
is a proof, not against their genuineness, but strongly in its 
favor. Had these works been written after the development 
of Gnosticism, they would either have been unquestionably 
on its side, or have been carefully guarded against all suspi- 
cion of assent to it. Had the writer been favorable to the 
new sect, we should have had at least its earliest ideas intro- 
duced ; such as the fancy that the God of the Jews was not 
the Supreme God, and the fancy that the won Christ with- 
drew from the man Jesus before his crucifixion. Had the 
writer been unfavorable to Gnosticism, it is not probable 
that he would have tranquilly used, in familiar senses, words 
which had become identified with a system of error. So 
early did Gnosticism appear in the Church, that books written 
in entire unconsciousness of its existence must havea date 
assigned them very near the age of the apostles. 
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The resemblance of the texts we have quoted, and of 
other portions of these Epistles, to Gnostic thought and modes 
of expression, may be accounted for by a different theory 
from that of Dr. Baur. The Gnostics may have derived 
their forms of language from the passages in question, which 
it is known they quoted in their controversial writings. 
Perhaps, also, the train of thought which at length resulted 
in Gnosticism had begun to develop itself in the apostle’s 
time, and had influenced the common modes of expres- 
sion. These he used because they were used by those 
around him, and had not yet become connected with a sys- 
tem of error. 

With this examination of Dr. Baur’s method of dealing 
with the Epistles, we close our brief series of articles on the 
Tubingen School. We have attempted in them a slight 
contribution to the same great cause which Professor Fisher 
has advocated in his recent volume of “Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity.” We greet with plea- 
sure the appearance of this work, though, from a desire to 
complete some tasks of our own independently, we have not 
yet enjoyed its perusal ; but, from all we hear of it, we trust 
it will be read with advantage by many who wish to examine 
the evidence of historical Christianity before they come to 
the conclusion that it rests only on myths and forgeries. 

8. G. B. 


“Our hearts should open themselves in prayer to God for their 
many wants, as the infant openeth its hungry mouth, and lifteth up 
the cry in the ear of its mother; and as that infant, being filled and 
satisfied, smiles in the face of its mother, and spreads its little hands 
to embrace her, in token of the gladness of its heart: so ought our 
spirits, being filled with the answers of their prayers, to feel an 
inward joy and thankfulness to the Father of spirits, and call upon 
the lips and hands, and every other obedient member, to express 
with songs, and attitudes of praise, the emotions with which they 
overflow.” — Edward Irving. 
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MARGARET’S MAGNOLIA. 


MARGARET’S MAGNOLIA.* 


A woman, divinely endowed, 
The seer’s soaring fancy possessed, 
With thoughts, a tumultuous crowd, 
And longings that rob her of rest, — 
A loving, a large, lovely heart, 
That panted its wealth to impart. 


At home, as a stranger she seems ; 
Her family striving in vain 

To spell out her puzzles and dreams, 
Or fancy’s wild wandering train : 

And, elsewhere, her open heart found 

From careless words many a wound. 


Thus, in her deep spirit, the child 
Wept much for a love unreturned ; 
While, from her soul’s country exiled, 
And passion, pent inwardly, burned, — 
Consuming herself with desire, 
And wasted with heart-hidden fire. 


Once, waywardly musing, she went, 

Her thoughts and her footsteps astray ; 
But guardian angels intent 

Conducted her wandering way, 
Where, hidden to many a one, 
A silver lake shone in the sun. 


There, basking in beauty, it lies, 
Alive with the sparkles that shone 

And laughed in the sudden surprise, 
Like eyes that encounter her own ; 

And soft oscillations, that press 

Her feet with a wavy caress. 





* The Magnolia of Lake Pontchartrain. See “Life Within and Life 
Without.” 
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Poured out, like a soul there, it seems 
The circles of heaven to measure ; 
And open the secret that beams 
In pictures of liquiform azure, 
Her own hidden thoughts to unroll, 
_ As sky to sky, soul answers soul. 


And what is this steals on the sense, 
Exhaling a sweetness refined, 
Tn tides of aroma, and whence ? 
She looks the sweet fountain to find. 
And, lo! the magnolia, alone, 
Is blooming in beauty unknown! 


That tree, like her, treasure diffuses, 
Heart-welling of fountains inspired ;_ 
Yet all in a loneliness loses, 
For none has its beauty desired. 
“‘ Not so,” the lake whispers ; ‘‘ for He 
Beholds it who planted the tree.” 


A LETTER FROM EUROPE. 


Horet CHATEAUBRIAND, NEAR Paris, June, 186-. 


My DEAR FRIEND, — When, alluding to my long stay in 
Europe, you expressed a wish that I would write to you, 
I could not but mark and approve the words you used. You 
did not ask for a description of places. If you are in want 
of any thing of this sort, you have only to step into the 
Boston Atheuzum Library, one alcove of which, as I remem- 
ber, is nearly filled with books of travel. There you may 
find the same dish, pillaged from Murray, cooked in a hun- 
dred different styles. Having no fancy to play the réle of 
a cuisinier de ragott, I will put my hand to quite other mat- 
ters, and will send you some of the reflections which my 
European life has suggested. It may be, after all, that I 


shall only repeat what has been said time and time again ; 
VOL. XXXV. 41 
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but my personal experience has given me impressions which, 
if not original, are fresh and vivid. 

No one who has not journeyed in Europe can possibly 
imagine what a deep impression will be made upon his mind 
by seeing institutions and structures so much older than any 
which our country possesses. In every considerable place, 
the traveller will see churches that have been erected five, 
six, or eight centuries; while, on the continent especially, 
and most remarkably in its more southern portion, where the 
changes of time seem almost to have been suspended, every 
edifice bears the marks of a hoary antiquity, and carries the 
mind of the beholder back many hundreds of years. 

In the presence of these objects, these hundreds of years 
seem but a short period of time. The observer almost fan- 
cies that he lives in the tenth or twelfth century. My mind 
seems wonderfully to have enlarged its sphere. At home 
there was nothing to carry it back so far. How little there is 
in the old towns of Europe that speaks of more modern days! 
Wherever the American traveller goes, he says, ‘These 
houses were built before the Pilgrims settled in New Eng- 
land; these churches were reared before Columbus discovered 
America.” Thus an antiquity the greatest I have had pre- 
sented to my senses in my own land is here but as yesterday. 

And in the minds of a people accustomed familiarly to go 
back five or six centuries, the whole period of our American 
history is but as yesterday. One must come here to the shores 
of the old world, rightly to feel what a new country ours is, 
and what a brief career we have run. And when one feels 
this, he will not wonder so much at the ignorance prevailing 
here of the geography and institutions of our land. With so 
much that is older and grander to think of, why should peo- 
ple here think at all —he is sometimes tempted to ask — of 
the fresh race springing up three thousand miles off? The 
real surprise is, that America has attracted so much attention ; 
and that in a day, and as it were in one leap during the last 
few years, she has taken her place among the foremost nations 
of the earth. era, 

It is only when one comes here, ‘and marks the old culture 
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and civilization of Europe, that one can feel what a great sac- 
rifice our Puritan fathers made, when they left such a country 
as this to find a home in a savage wilderness. I am sure I 
shall never forget what a deep sense of their self-denial and 
courage I had when I visited those halls of learning in Cam- 
bridge, in England, where so many of the first clergymen of 
Massachusetts received their training. Those beautiful quad- 
rangles and walks, those rich-furnished libraries, those i npos- 
ing chapels, were there before the “ Mayflower” sailed on her - 
adventurous voyage. Beyond expression they were dear, and 
the green fields far and near around, and the homes of child- 
hood, and the bones of kindred; while nothing was to be 
encountered across the seas but want and suffering and peril. 
A visit to our father-land fails to give us its important lesson, 
if it does not impress on our hearts a deeper homage, both to 
the might of Christian self-sacrifice, and to the brave and 
devout men who illustrated it. 

What a privilege to us that we can call those men our 
fathers! And what better than a tour on the continent of 
Europe can give an American gratitude, that, in the allotments 
of Divine Providence, it has fallen to him to spring from the 
old English stock! As he passes through the various countries 
’ of Europe, he sees much to admire in all,—the utter freedom 
from care of the French, who seem to live only for the present 
hour; the admiration of beauty and passion for art of the Ital- 
ians; the simple rural tastes and agricultural skill of the 
Swiss, which have made their fertile valleys and their green 
mountain-sides one large garden of beauty and productive- 
ness; the plodding industry of the Germans, who, whether in 
the lands they have redeemed from the water, or in the re- 
gions of abstract thought and speculation, seem never happier 
than when engaged in patient and unremitting toil. ‘These 
are things which lie on the surface, and have been often 
noticed. Happy would that nation be that could possess and 
harmonize all these excellences! But it is not given to any 
one nationality to do this: and, though just now most Amer- 
icans feel no special affection for old England, it must yet be 
acknowledged, when one sees the practical common-sense 
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which distinguishes that country above the rest of Europe ; 
as one marks her skill, her enterprise, her science, her art, 
her impregnable position, her amazing power; as one ob- 
serves how immeasurably in advance she stands of the rest of 
the world, the mighty leader in all the improvements of civil- 
ized life, in the blessing of a stable government, in the admin- 
istration of justice, in the ideas of popular right and freedom, 
and in all the elements of national greatness and renown, —I 
‘am sure it must be acknowledged, that there is no other race 
on earth from which we would prefer to have sprung. 

And yet I am not sure that an American traveller, in ‘the 
very moment when he says all this to himself, may not find it 
to be an additional motive to gratitude, that he has escaped so 
much that is English and European. We have all heard the 
phrase, “the burden of the past.” Few can live in Europe 
anywhere without having a pretty lively sense of what it 
means. He will be surprised to note how much old customs 
and manners, and ways of doing things, are perpetuated be- 
cause they are old. The reason of their origin may have long 
ago ceased, and convenience, comfort, utility, good sense, and 
propriety, all may plead for a change; but the burden of the 
past cannot be shaken off. It sticks like the pack on the 
back of Christian in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The mental and moral effect of this arrests one’s attention 
at once. Everywhere the young grow up, not to look to 
reasons and principles, but to follow the established forms of 
life. In the great mass of the people, there is a difficulty in 
penetrating beneath these forms, which to Americans is almost 
inconceivable. What an immensely powerful barrier in the 
way of all reform and progress! Propose any change in 
social life in Europe, and it is enough to condemn it at once 
that their fathers did not so; while, if the same change be 
proposed with us, the minds of the people at once ask for the 
reason of it, the propriety, the intrinsic fitness and utility of 
it. It is for this reason that all great moral changes stand so 
much better chance with us; and how greatly false we shall 
be to our freedom, freshness, and elasticity of mind, if we do 
not carry forward social improvement and progress to a point 
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of advancement which they cannot reach, at present, in any 
other land. The great moral reforms of the world ought to 
begin with us. The generation is yet to be educated in 
Europe that can look at these reforms apart from hereditary 
clogs, and judge them according to their own intrinsic merit. 

To be educated, I have said. But, to the American travel- 
ling in Europe, it is awfully sad to see how little is done to lift 
up the mass of the people, and to make them capable of 
thinking and judging for themselves. In seeing soldiers 
without number; and fortifications that bid defiance to all 
force; and palaces that glitter in the splendor of gold and 
marble ; and galleries of art, the circuit of which is computed 
in miles; and cathedrals, that exhausted the wealth of gener- 
ations; and gardens and squares, where millions have been 
lavished upon fountains and statues, —in seeing all this, how 
can I keep the reflection out of my mind, that kings and gov- 
ernments have been doing every thing but the thing which 
they ought first of all to have set their hand to; namely, 
to lift up out of their deplorable ignorance the mass of 
the people! It is as if a parent provided weapons to over- 
awe his children, and splendid sights and shows to dazzle 
and please them, but was guilty of a sort of child-murder in 
not caring at all to develop their minds. 

I shall not soon forget the emotions with which, in my 
walks around the picturesque city of Basle in Switzerland, 
after visiting the tomb of Erasmus, and the great Hall where 
the famous Council was held, I saw a schoolhouse, and a 
teacher employed in instructing the children of the common 
people of the place. I had not seen such a sight as that 
since I had left New England; and I felt that that humble 
schoolhouse had an element of hope for the future which 
statues and fountains and paintings and palaces and forts and 
armies, all of them put together, could not inspire. Never 
before was I so deeply convinced that our fathers began their . 
work at the right end in providing, first of all, for the educa- 
tion of every child born in the land. Monuments and pal- 
aces, wonderful creations of art, and solemn temples that 
have withstood the storms of centuries, are indeed fine sights ; 
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and a privilege it is to come here, and feast one’s eyes 
upon them. But there is one sight better than all this, —the 
sight of a whole people instructed, and lifted up to the con- 
dition of thinking and rational beings ; and when the Euro- 
pean told me, the other day, that America, beside some great 
natural curiosities, had no objects of interest to draw a trav- 
eller across the seas, I could not refrain from replying with 
some warmth, that New England presented a spectacle, as I 
thought, more worthy of view than all objects of art which 
any country contained; and that was the spectacle of an 
entire people lifted up to a higher average of intelligence and 
virtue than the world has ever before seen. 

In our country, religion has presented one of the strongest 
motives for the instruction of the whole people. The Pro- 
testant religion, summoning every man to judge for himself, 
makes it his first duty to be able to read for himself; and 
here has been the mainspring of popular education. One 
must visit lands where the Roman Catholic religion has chief 
sway, if he would appreciate this element of Protestantism. 
Popery does nothing to instruct the people. Men accept her 
dogmas and rites, her usurpation and tyranny, all the better 
the more ignorant they are. It is in Rome, especially, that 
one sees how darkening is its empire, and how benumbing to 
all mental action is its sway. 

I had an opportunity, such as occurs but twice a year, to 
see the whole body of the ecclesiastics of the Papal city. It 
was the occasion of the celebration of Corpus Domini, when 
the Pope is borne on men’s shoulders around the circuit of 
the portico of St. Peter’s, and beneath the dome of that un- 
rivalled temple. He was preceded by about two thousand 
ecclesiastics, in stately procession, each in the dress of his 
order, chanting the words of an anthem, and bearing a burn- 
ing taper in his hand; and as they all passed before my eyes, 
from the lowest to the highest in rank, — monks, deacons, 
priests, abbots, bishops, cardinals, pope, — it was a panorama 
of the entire personnel of the Romish faith in the very seat 
of its power. 


How did they look? While among the higher function- 
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aries there were noble-looking men, scholarly men, whose 
countenances gave evidence of learning, refinement, and pure 
and holy living, there were on the faces of the major part 
of the procession, and especially with the various orders of 
monks, signs of coarseness, sloth, sensuality, and ‘utter ab- 
sence of all habits of reflection and intellectual activity, 
which, I thought, could not be matched in our land outside 
of our prisons. 

Let me give proof that what I have now said is not an 
utterance of sectarian prejudice and bigotry, by proceeding 
to notice another thing in the Roman-Catholic religion, of 
which I can speak in terms of praise. Her cathedrals and 
her cathedral services, if they are not means of intellectual 
instruction, are nevertheless sources of a pure enjoyment, and 
that of a social, as well as of a religious kind. On a bright 
sunny Sunday morning, nothing delighted me more, in Na- 
" ples, Florence, Rome, Milan, than to enter one of these ven- 
erable and majestic temples of worship. A cheerful and 
happy spirit dominated over all. The cathedral is the poor 
man’s promenade, and parlor, and concert-room, and gallery of 
art, and dramatic representation of sacred mysteries, and the 
burial-place of the mighty and honored dead. No boxed-up 
pews flaunt the distinctions of rich and poor even in the 
house of God. All is free open space on the broad marble 
floor. Some are walking to and fro, exchanging kindly greet- 
ings in low-spoken words; some are seated in chairs, the 
rich and the poor, side by side, attending to the ceremonies ; 
the services make no demand on any painful attention or 
thought, but pass pleasantly, like the shifting scenes of a 
sacred drama, before the eyes; music occasionally fills the 
arches with its most delicious harmonies; the censer at the 
altar sends forth a grateful fragrance; beneath every arch, 
between every pillar, and in every niche, the eye may rest on 
the choicest paintings, and the most exquisitely chisselled 
statues; while the dust of great and sainted men is all around 
you, blending sentiments of patriotism and devotion, the 
stirring memories of the past, with the holy hopes of heaven. 
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Such is the multitude of enjoyments, of which, to the hum- 
blest Catholic believer, the cathedral is the scene; open to 
him, not on Sundays alone, but on every day of the week. 
Were I a member of that communion, I think there is hardly 
any thing for which I should love the Papal Church so much, 
as for the varied, quiet, uplifting, and pure satisfactions of 
those cathedral services. 

I must not allude to these services, without adding one 
word on the marked appearance of devotion seen among 
those who attend them. ‘This is eminently noticeable. How 
many of my countrymen have I heard speak of it! Indeed, 
go into a congregation of worshippers of any name, almost 
in any part of Europe, and you observe at once a quiet, 
subdued, reverential spirit, which, if I remember rightly, is 
too often absent from our gatherings for public worship, 
I have been in the assemblies of Christians of all persuasions ; 
and when I noticed their silence, their profound attention, 
and the graceful outward manifestations of devotion, I had 
painful remembrances of noise and haste, of careless features, 
and wandering eyes, and irreverent manners, of which, in my 
own land, I have often been forced to be an unwilling 
observer. Hours of our communion with God! be those our 
teachers to a greater gentleness and beauty in our intercourse 
with man, and give us a grace to adorn all other hours, so 
that the world may be a temple, and life a worship, and God 
beallinall!... 


Your very sincere friend. 





THE “NATION” 


Is to appear henceforth twice a week. It is an exceedingly 
valuable and a highly interesting newspaper,— broad, catholic, 
earnest, accurate, able. E. 


THROUGH some oversight a Poem by E. Foxton was omitted in 
making up the present number. We are sorry for the delay, but 
the good words will not suffer for keeping. 
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DOING GOOD. 
A WORD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Riprxe in a railway car, not a great while ago, just above 
my head hung a card, on which I read, in large type, the 
following : — 
“RULES FOR DOING GOOD. 

Do all the good you can 

In all the ways you can, 

To all the people you can 

In every place you can, 

At all the times you can 

As long as ever you can.” 


Not many days after, I saw a venerable old man, with a 
sweet face and white, flowing locks, in the midst of a group 
of children, with a copy of the same in his hand, talking 
to them about it. 

Subsequently, I put on paper, for a particular occasion, 
the thoughts which are now submitted especially to the 
youthful readers of the “Monthly Religious Magazine.” 
Reading thus far, I hope they will be interested to hear me 
through. 

I. 


“Do all the good you can.” 


He who does the most good is God. He who is always 
doing good is God. However commonplace, then, the pre- 
cept, “ Do good,” it invites us to something which is very 
sublime, — to be like God, to co-operate with the Almighty, 
to hold fellowship with the Infinite ; to do things divine, and 
enjoy thence divine satisfactions. 

We do not know all that the angels do, their particular 
and special works; but we are sure of this, —that the chief 
employment of heaven is doing good to others. 

Of Him who came to tell us about heaven and about 
God, the highest praise ever pronounced by human lips is 
the saying of Peter, that “he went about doing good, for 
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God was with him.” And, when we come lower down, 
when we look around us here, they whom all love the best, 
whom living all honor, and whom dead all lament, are the 
doers of good; such men as Howard and Oberlin and 
Clarkson, such women as Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale and Miss Dix, — great, loving hearts; pure, 
unselfish souls; always forgetting themselves, that they may 
do good to others. 

Whereunto shall we liken them? Beautiful is a sum- 
mer’s early morning, when the dawn opens wider every 
minute to the eye the lovely prospect of meadows and 
woods, of hills and sparkling waters. But more beautiful 
is a human soul replete with love; shedding, from the 
radiance within, a light as out of heaven over the dark 
places of life, and scattering strength and joy in her path 
as seeds from the sower’s hand. 

Glorious is the full flood of day, when, having sent forth 
streams of light to ascend the blue firmament before him 
as harbingers preceding his pomp, in the full blaze of his 
majesty rises the sun. But more glorious still is a human 
being meditating in what manner he may render himself 
most acceptable to his Creator by doing the most good to 


His creatures. 
Il. 


“Do all the good you can 
In every way you can.” 

If we should count them,—the ways of doing good, —they 
are more in number than the sands. Each one doubtless 
knows some special way in which he can do good to others, 
—perhaps some two or three ways, perhaps more. Seriously 
put to yourself the question, How can I do some good this 
day; how lighten somebody’s burden; how make some- 
body’s path brighter, his heart less heavy? Or this: Is there 
no darkness into which I can throw a ray of light? Is 
there no shade into which I can reflect a sunbeam, —no 
soul that longs for sympathy and companionship which I 
can give? Is no one sick? Is no one poor? 3 
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But what is doing good? We are apt to confine it to the 
notion, that it is giving to others, and giving liberally. But 
doing good is of a much more general nature, and practi- 

‘cable by all. ‘Gold and silver have I none; but such as I 

have give I unto thee,” said Peter to the cripple that lay 
by the gate Beautiful. ‘In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk.” And he, leaping up, stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple; walking and 
leaping and praising God. You and I cannot work so 
great a miracle; but the very least of us can do something 
like it. Speak of God to the despondent one; turn his 
weeping eyes towards heaven, and help him see, through 
some rift in the clouds that sweep across the sky, some 
hope, like a star twinkling in the darkness; and you may 
save a heart from despair, a soul from death. 


“?Tis a little thing 
To speak some common word of comfort 
Which hath almost lost its use ; 
But, on the ear of him who thinks to die 
Unmourned, ’twill fall like choicest music. 


“?Tis a little thing to give a cup 
Of water. But its draught of cool refreshment, 
Drained by fevered lips, will send 
A shock of pleasure to the soul more 
Exquisite than nectarean juice when 
Quaffed in happiest hours.” 


Could we look into all the homes of the poor, into all 
the chambers of the suffering and sick, and see at a single 
glance all the deeds of love and sympathy and thoughtful 
kindness that, day by day, are doing in the- world, albeit 
we call it a hard and cold and cruel world, large, I think, 
would be found the blessed band of ministering angels that 
are teaching us by their example how manifold are the 
ways in which all who wish may do good to their fellow- 
creatures. 

A gentle spirit does good, or an eye wet with sympathy’s 
tears, or a cheerful face. A kind word does good, or a 
mild reproof in affection spoken; and we all have lips. 
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Alas that we so often use them to hurt another’s feelings, 
and to magnify his faults, rather than to make him happier 
and better! A warm pressure of the hand does good,’ or 
a warning finger uplifted; and we all have hands, and 
‘“‘ wherefore were they given us, except to stretch them out 
to'help our brother?” And oftentimes these little private 
acts of kindness — something which is done where there is 
no admiring eye to see, no one to praise the deed — glorify 
our nature, and do honor to a man’s character more than 
greater things where the world looks on and the multitudes 
clap their hands. 

The author of that remarkable work, “Les Miserables,” 
painting the character of Louis Philippe, gives the following 
as the finishing stroke of his pencil: “'Take from Louis 
Philippe the king, there remains the man; and the man is 
good. He is sometimes so good as to be admirable. Often, 
in the midst of his gravest cares, after a day of struggle 
against the whole diplomacy of the continent, he retired at 
evening into his department; and there, exhausted with 
fatigue, bowed down with sleep, what did he do? He took 
a bundle of documents, and passed the night in reviewing a 
criminal prosecution; feeling that it was something to make 
head against all Europe, but that it was a much grander 
thing still to save a man from the executioner.” 


ITI. 


“To all the good you can 
To all the people you can.” 


We are apt to think that it is only the rich that can do 
good to others by giving to the poor; that it is only the 
high that can do good to others by stooping down to the 
low, and do not bear in mind, that the reverse is just as true, 
—that the poor and the lowly can do good to the rich and 
high. There is many a gentleman who is more dependent 
for his happiness on his servant, than the servant is on him. 
The little dog which leads the blind man through the mazes 
of the streets is of more importance to the man than the 
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man is to the dog. The truth is, we cannot get along 
without one another’s help, whether we be rich or whether 
we be poor. The ground we tread on is as necessary to our 
existence as the sky we look up to. Both that which is 
above and that which is beneath work together for good. 
‘Nothing is really small: whoever is open to the deep 
penetration of nature knows this. No thinker would dare 
to say, that the perfume of the hawthorn is useless to the 
constellations. A flesh-worm is of account; the small is 
great, the great is small. In this inexhaustible whole, from 
sun to grub, there is no scorn; all need each other.” 

Of all the men that I have ever known, the man who was 
most dependent on the sympathies of his fellows — to whom 
the friendly smile, the kindly greeting, the affectionate word, 
was most grateful, coming even from the lowliest and the 
least — was one who was born and lived in affluence; who 
had all the luxuries of this world, and not a few of its 
honors; but who, in a despondent hour, when he thought no 
one loved him, flung back to God the life which had become 
a burden too heavy to bear. | 

To a lady, who, in the presence of Dr. Johnson, endeav- 
ored to vindicate herself from blame for neglecting attention 
to worthy neighbors by saying, “‘I would go to them if it 
could do them any good,” he said, “ What good, madam, 
do you expect to have in your power to do them? It is 
showing them respect, and that is doing them good.” 


IV. 


Our next step leads us to the consideration of the place and 
time of doing good. 

“In every place you can, 
At all the times you can.” 

Times and places,— always they are here and now, just 
where you are, at any hour. I mean to say, that they are 
not afar off, at long intervals. Behold the mistake we 
make! “I would do good,” says one; “1 would do some- 
thing to make the world better, to lessen suffering, to 
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increase joy.” ’Tis excellent: God be praised for the 
noble desire! Already angels’ hearts warm towards you. 
But don’t look away off; don’t send your thoughts to some 
distant scene of suffering; think not of oceans to be crossed, 
or of foreign lands to be visited: “The Greek is at your 
door.” That is, don’t think at once of something great to 
be done, of some rare and extraordinary benevolence; don’t 
indulge in dreams. But ask yourself this rather, What can 
I do that is like Christ in my own town, in my own neigh- 
borhood, even within the circle of the family? What can I 
do that is just and kind and helpful here at home in my 
present sphere, where God has placed me, with such gifts 
as I have? The self-denial which a son or daughter may 
practise in behalf of an aged father or mother, or for a 
younger brother or sister, may be as sublime as that which 
gives lustre to more conspicuous deeds. What Charles Lamb 
did, in loving consideration for his wretched sister, is an ever- 
lasting praise to human nature, and glorifies the man more 
than the finest essay of the Elia. 

In every town, in every neighborhood, there are perishing 
ones, —the sick, the suffering, and the miserables. There are 
little children who are orphans; and some who have father 
and mother, and yet are orphans. What opportunities for 
doing good! What calls upon our hearts, if we know how 
to feel, close at hand! 

It was a very commendable desire which so many of our 
young women had, to go to the camp and hospital as nurses 
to our sick and wounded soldiers. But how many of them 
were at all qualified for such stations by any habit of going 
among the poor, of being with the sick, and caring for the 
suffering that “are always with us”? Benevolent desires 
are always beautiful, and worthy of praise even when they are 
romantic. I mean no word of ridicule,—far from it, — but 
only this, —that it is not only in far-off places, and in times 
strange and rare, that we can do good to others, but always 
and everywhere. Within the doors of home, of each one’s 
home, there are opportunities: of self-denial, of beautiful, 
unselfish thoughts and deeds, which might satisfy an angel’s 
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heart ; and, in every considerable town, there is a sphere of 
benevolence wide enough for the mission of a Christ. 

“We are all of us,” writes another, “ more or less apt to 
disregard that which is continually going on around us. We 
omit to make it a matter of inquiry, and reserve our atten- 
tion for that which is more rare, although of far less impor- 
tance. What is it, for instance, which, after a course of long, 
sultry heat, when the sun day by day has blazed in the 
sky above, — what is it, I ask, which still preserved the ver- 
dure and freshness of vegetable nature? Surely, it has been 
nothing more than the dew of heaven; gently, regularly, 
plenteously falling as each evening closed in. Nevertheless, 
how little is it thought of! how little are its benefits ac- 
knowledged! But, when the clouds gather speedily and 
darkly, and perhaps unexpectedly ; when the sense of cool- 
ness spreads more and more through the parched atmos- 
phere; when abundance of rain all at once descends, —then 
all observe the change, all notice the beneficial results: for, 
perhaps, they are trifling indeed compared with those of the 
nightly and forgotten dew which has never ceased to fall, 
week by week and month by month, during the course of 
the drought.” 

The little dew-drops of good-doing, of courtesy, of polite- 
ness, of affection and good-will, of kindly greeting and 
pleasant speech, of gentleness and cheer, of self-forgetting 
and taking thought for others, —I speak the praise of these. 
‘Like the morning dew and still rain upon the fields of 
nature, they nourish the sweet sympathies of social inter- 
course, and keep ever fresh and green the daily charities 
of which all happiness mainly consists. No one so poor, 
so insignificant, or so young, that he cannot do good, and 
help make happier himself and all the world besides. Of 
this we may at least be sure, — To be good is to do good. 
None could touch even the hem of his garment, so it is said 
of our Saviour, but that virtue went out of him. The very 
presence of the’good is a pure and ennobling influence. 
Their word is the speech of angels; their companionship is 
heaven. If we are charged with the spirit of Christ, all 
shall know it. 
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As an illustration of the subject, the following incident is 
told : — 

Standing on Boston Common one summer’s day, when 
thousands had come together to witness a grand balloon- 
ascension, there gathered near the place where I stood a 
number of boys, from the ages of fifteen to sixteen years, 
who, by their coarse and profane language, offended every 
one, within hearing of their voices, that loved purity and 
revered the holy names which they blasphemed. 

After a little, I saw a young woman who was near me 
put her hand into her pocket and take out something, which, 
by carrying her hand behind her and without turning her 
head, as if to avoid observation, she placed in the hand of 
one of those young men. 

My curiosity was roused; and, partially turning round to 
see what it was, I was able to read on a card these lines of 
a verse which rebuked the use of profane language : — 

“Tt chills my blood to hear 
The Blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme.” 

I marked the countenance of the young man as he put 
the card into his pocket, and clearly saw, in the changed 
expression of his face, that the arrow had hit the mark, 
—that something had touched him somewhere in a tender 
spot; some waking memory or fear or hope, certainly some 


_ feeling, which, from that moment, produced a quiet and re- 


spectful behavior. Only God knows how great and lasting 
was the change! 

Was it a strange dream of the imagination I fell into, 
that I saw immediately a beautiful golden light, like the 
haze of a summer morn, encircling that young woman, and 
that where she was standing now stood an angel; that I 
followed that young man to his home, to his lonely chamber, 
and saw him kneel, and heard his penitential prayer; that 
I followed him to the end of life, and over the silent river 
to the door of heaven, where to enter in he presented, as a 
ticket of admission, a card worn and yellow and spotted, as 
if drops of water had fallen upon it, — tears, I thought! I 
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recognized the card; for, on one side of it, I distinctly dis- 
cerned the words of that same verse, but, on the other side, 
something saw which was so like the sun in brightness that 
I could not read it. 

The golden gate swung open, and the bearer of the card 
passed in beyond my sight. 

Just then, the ropes which held the balloon to the ground 
were loosened; and, amid the shouts of the delighted multi- 
tude, it rose majestically upon the air, like a soul soaring 
to its God. 

1 went home, thinking by the way. 3. Ye 
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The Mormon Tabernacle. — A Four Days’ Annual Conference. — 

Meetings of the ** Josephites.” 
Sarr Lake Ciry, April 6, 1864. 
Tuts is the opening day of the session of the great annual 
conference of the Mormon Church. The meetings are held 
in the “Tabernacle,” as the season is not yet far enough 
advanced to permit of their being held under the leafy cov- 
ering of the summer arrangement, called “The Bowery,” 
where a still larger audience could be conveniently accommo- 
dated. 

The Tabernacle is a building of very singular construction. 
It is said to be 126 feet long by 64 broad, and to be capable 
of containing a congregation of from 2,500 to 3,000 people. 
The inside form presents the appearance, almost precisely, 
of a section of some huge railway tunnel, At one end of 
the low, arch-like room, there is a small organ, of home man- 
ufacture; and, at the other, upon a broad platform, extend- 
ing entirely across the building, is the speaker’s desk. 
Directly behind this is the seat especially assigned to Brig- 





* From the MS. sheets of a forthcoming work, entitled “The Mormons, 
ora Year with the Utah Saints.” 
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ham Young, the president of the Church; his two assistants 
sitting next to him, on each side. Then come such of the 
apostles as are present, and other Church officials, generally 
in the order of their rank. On great occasions like this, the 
platform, which will probably hold from three hundred to 
four hundred, is generally filled with the especial dignitaries 
of the Mormon Church. 

One natural and rather amusing result of this arch-like 
form of the inside of the tabernacle comes in the shape of 
a very full and perfect echo; every word uttered upon the 
speaker’s stand coming back, as it were, directly in the face 
of the speaker, with the utmost, and, as one would sup- 
pose — sometimes, at least — with an annoying precision, 
especially during the speaking of some of those strange and 
rash words which are often listened to by the audiences here 
assembled. It would almost seem as if the recording angel 
stood over opposite, yet in mercy unwilling to finish the 
indelible record, until the words of the speaker had been gra- 
ciously sent back for correction ! 

On the present occasion, the house was filled to overflow- 
ing with rather a miscellaneous-looking audience ; there being, 
as usual, a pretty large representation of the women. Through 
the thoughtful courtesy of the president, I myself was provided 
with a comfortable seat on the platform, near the speak- 
er’s desk, so that I had a fine opportunity for observation, as 
well as for hearing. Around me, upon the platform, were 
most of the prominent magnates of the Mormon Church ; 
whilst before me, densely packing both seats and aisles, was a 
heterogeneous mass of their credulous followers, with faces 
all aglow with excitement and expectation. 

The meeting was conducted in accordance with the usual 
custom, by an individual especially appointed for this purpose, 
who gives out the hymns, reads the notices, &c., but seldom 
does more than thus to take a general supervision of the meet- 
ings. It seems to belong exclusively to the president to call 
up the various active participants, in the way of speaking or 
prayer, as the case may be. The leading speakers of to-day 
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were John Taylor and George A. Smith, both being of the 
apostolic twelve, and of considerable ability as speakers, in 
their own peculiar style of thought and utterance ; all public 
speaking among the Mormons being strictly of an extempora- 
neous character, and under guidance of the Spirit, as it is 
claimed. 

In the speaking of to-day, the usual characteristics of self- 
gratulation and spiritual vanity were prominently exhibited. 
Nearly all that was said was made to cluster around this 
statement of one of the speakers: “It is a great privilege to 
belong to a Church which holds open and constant intercourse 
- with God.” This is, as it were, the key-note of the whole 
Mormon system; and it was, naturally enough, thought best 
to have it thus clearly and firmly enunciated at the opening 
of this great annual conference, at which representatives of 
the faith are present from all quarters of Mormondom. 

April Tth.— Attended the conference all day; Brigham 
Young, George A. Smith, Orson Pratt, and Elder Rich being 
the principal speakers. “As nothing of a very marked signifi- 
cance was uttered, I took no notes of this day’s proceedings. 
The remarks of Brigham himself were brief, and rather of 
an incidental character. The other three speakers, who all 
belong to the so-called apostolic twelve, were sufficiently 
wordy in their discourses ; but, as it seemed to me, the chain 
of thought was too weak and indefinite to justify the attempt 
to put it upon paper. 

April 8th. — The conference still continues. In the morn- 
ing, F. D. Richards, still another of “ the twelve,” spoke very 
earnestly of the importance of the saints maintaining a sepa- 
rate and self-sustaining position. “There are,” said he, 
“ outside influences at work, seeking to make us mingle with 
the common clay of earth!” and his discourse generally was 
in harmony with this, to say the least, not very blind nor very 
modest intimation of an unquestioned superiority, which was 
strongly suggestive of the popular saying concerning the ex- 
hibition of a certain diabolic personage on stilts ! 

At length Brigham himself arose, and this time evidently 
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pretty highly charged with the spirit of his autocratic position 
and calling. He spoke for about an hour, during which the 
following were some of the most noted intimations and say- 
ings uttered by him. 

He first gave his hearers to understand pretty distinctly, 
that the time had come for the Church to settle with its delin- 
quent members; and that, especially, those who neglected 
to pay their tithes, and those who had been found mingling 
with and supporting the “ Josephites,” were to be summarily 
“cut off” from the Church.* 

The soldiers then came in for a share of the speaker’s 
wrath. It was clearly intimated, that he did not think that 
these had any business whatever in Utah. It was, however, 
reluctantly admitted, that, so long as they kept strictly within 
their legitimate military sphere, they would have to remain ; 
_ but, said this inspired Mormon leader, “if they take but one 
step over the limits, PUl send them to hell across lots!” He 
' said also, with much emphasis, that the saints were not going 
to be again driven from their position ; but that, if they moved 
again, it would be because “they took a notion to.” This 
declaration I interpreted to be a dim foreshadowing of the 
possibility that, in a certain contingency, they might thus 
conclude, out of their own free choice, to make another 
remove to get more completely out of the way of ‘the Gen- 
tiles.” 

A final word of caution was uttered to the women to this 
effect, that those who married soldiers and miners thereby 
forfeited their privileges of saintship, and must go away with 
the men they had chosen when they went. And mothers 





* The “ Josephites ” are the followers of Joseph Smith, son of the founder 
of Mormonism. It is a fact worthy of note, that the immediate relatives of 
the so-called prophet never acknowledged the authority of Brigham, or the 
lawfulness of polygamy; but maintain that the prophetic office rightfully 
devolves upon the first son and namesake of the prophet. Hence they main- 
tain a distinct organization, with this second Joseph as their head; and 
recently, since adequately protected by the presence of United-States troops 
at Salt-Lake City, their missionaries have been zealously engaged in making 
proselytes even at the very doors of the obnoxious Brigham. 
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were cautioned never to receive back their daughters who had 
thus married ‘the wicked,” without first subjecting them to 
a severe process of penance and purification. 

Throughout this discourse, there were occasional expres- 
sions made use of, which, to say the least, bordered very 
closely upon the profane,—a style of speaking quite com- 
mon with the Mormon preachers. I have heard it said, that 
Brigham himself facetiously admits that he sometimes swears 
in his preaching, but thinks that this ought to be overlooked, 
inasmuch as he does so nowhere else ! 

In the evening, by special invitation of a leading. Mormon, 
who assured me that my fears of being out of place there were 
groundless, I attended what was called a priests’ and bishops’ 
meeting. I judged that there were not far from 2,000 present, 
all men, and all supposed to be Church officers of some kind. 
The occasion seemed to be of a remarkably free and easy 
description; indeed, at one time, the jollity approached a 
decidedly boisterous character, — so much so, that it provoked - 
a sharp rebuke from President Brigham. But, in the course 
of the evening, he himself created quite a marked sensation 
by making a most gross and scandalous statement concerning 
the licentious doings of prominent men at Washington city ; 
the statement being received with unmistakable signs of 
gratification on the part of his auditors generally. 

April 9th.—To-day has been the fourth and closing day of 
the conference session. In the morning, Orson Hyde, “ Presi- 
dent of the Twelve,” was the principal speaker. ‘ Mormon- 
ism,” said he, “is the stone dropped into the water, which 
finally affects every drop of the ocean. Or it is the grain of 
mustard-seed, spoken of by Christ. All the nations are affect- 
ed by it, whose rulers tremble in their secret cabinets at its 
approach! Ifthe nations would but treat us right, even now 
_ there might still be a Church for them ;” to which Brigham, 
from directly behind the speaker, responded, “too late, Too 
LATE,” in an oracular manner, and in a tone sufficiently. dis- 
tinct to be heard throughout the audience. 

After this discourse, the annual ceremony of electing church 
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officers took place, — manifestly a mere show of democracy, 
however, as the whole matter had evidently been pre-arranged 
in Brigham’s cabinet; and no one even thought of voting in 
the negative, much less of directly opposing the will of the 
established leaders. 

In the afternoon, elder John Taylor gave a sort of political 
harangue, into which there was infused rather an extra allow- 
ance of vindictive sarcasm directed against the national gov- 
ernment. The following were some of the most emphatic of 
his utterances ; — 

“There is no place in this country where so great civil lib- 
erty now prevails as in Utah, for here a person could not be 
taken and imprisoned without a due process of civil law ;” 
which assertion was clearly intended as a defiant thrust at the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus by the President. The 
speaker also seemed to take especial pleasure in speaking of 
this country as the “ dis-United States ;” and, said he, “they 
won’t admit Utah into the Confusion,” — intending this as a 
witty substitute for the Union. But, notwithstanding these 
ironical, and, at least, semi-disloyal utterances, great attach- 
ment to the Constitution of our country was professed through- 
out the entire discourse, the closing part of which turned upon 
Church affairs, with the special purpose of justifying the acts 
of anathematizing and expulsion which were to follow. 

As the final result of all this premonitory threatening, six 
persons were expelled for refusing to pay tithing, and some 
sixty or seventy for “apostasy,” which last may be fairly 
regarded as some of the fruits of the Josephite preaching 
during the past winter. 

The closing act of the conference was the appointment of 
about fifty additional missionaries to different parts of the 
world. Among these, and at his own request, was the ap- 
pointment of that zealously belligerent apostle, Orson Pratt, as 
missionary to Russia. 

Sunday, April 10th. — To-day I attended a meeting of the 
much-talked-of, and, as I think, much-dreaded Josephites. 
‘The meetings of these restless disturbers of the peace of Mor- 
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mon orthodoxy are held in that part of the city nearest to 
Camp Douglass, the United States military post here, under 
which protection they venture to present their views some- 
what more boldly than might otherwise be the case. A large 
tent in fair weather, and a small private house when it is cold ° 
or inclement, constitute the sum total of their accommodations 
for public audiences. 

The meeting of to-day was conducted by Elder Briggs, 
one of the apostles ofthis branch of the Mormon Church. 
The order observed was much the same as that observed in 
the other Mormon meetings; but there was decidedly a more 
religious fervor manifested than in any “ Brighamite ” meeting 
I had ever attended. Some of the speakers-were very bold, 
when it is considered that they were, almost literally, beard- 
ing the lion in his den. One of these speakers argued that 
the “ Brighamite” Church was not of God, nor yet of man, 
but of the devil; because it sanctioned murder, theft, and 
adultery, — otherwise polygamy. 

There were some seventy-five or eighty persons present, 
several of whom were soldiers. 

April 17th.— Attended another evening meeting of the 
Josephites, at which, among other severe sayings, it was 
asserted that a half million of good British gold had been col- 
lected for the building of the temple at Salt-Lake City, not 
one dollar of which had been actually appropriated for this 
object. It was also said that the Brighamite leaders did not 
wish to hasten the completion of their temple; for they knew 
that the Lord would not acknowledge it by a manifestation of 
his presence, as they had claimed he would ! 

Many other sharp things were uttered against Brigham and 
his doings, which, considering that they were spoken within a 
mile of the headquarters of the lion himself, may be regarded 
as a somewhat triumphant vindication of freedom of speech 
in Utah. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


¢ 


HENRY JAMES ON THE GERMAN PANTHEISTS. 


In a foot-note of our article ou Modern Naturalism contained in 
the April number of the Magazine, we credited to Henry James 
a trenchant criticism which we applied to Fichte. We quoted 
from memory, and stated that Mr. James applied it to Schel- 
ling. On referring to the passage, we find we were mistaken, and 
that Mr. James applies it to Fichte where it rightfully belongs. 
We quote the whole passage as a pungent summing-up of the 
whole course of German philosophy from Kant to Hegel. It is 
found in Mr. James’s ‘* Substance and Shadow,” a book which has 
been criticised in the religious periodicals, only, as we think, to 
show the marvellous incompetence of the critics. For philoso- 
phical breadth and depth, we know of no work of the day equal to 
it. It sweeps away with a perfect besom of destruction both 
orthodox and pantheistic naturalism, though it must be confessed 
its criticisms are prodigiously seasoned with spice and pepper. 
The extract may be found on pages 356-358. 


“‘Fichte, in accepting without examination the Kantian analysis of knowl- 
ledge, found himself logically driven to interpret philosophy as a scheme 
of absolute ‘subjective Idealism, in declaring the Me the sole and universal 
reality. Pantheism was only impossible on this meagre, stoical basis, because 
God himself, according to Fichte, is a creature of the Me. It was not that the 
system fell short of God, but exceeded him, or absorbed him in its own 
ampler contents. Pantheism, according to this stupendous tomfoolery, sup- 
plies an imperfect theory of the universe, only because God himself falls 
short of the universality of the Me; i.e. cannot pretend, in vulgar parlance, 
to be near so great a swell. Schelling transformed Fichte’s subjective scheme 
into one of objective idealism, without in the least degree arraigning or even 
suspecting the egregious scientific blunder or fallacy of observation on which 
it was based. In fact, Schelling merely affirmed, in contradiction to Fichte, 
the co-reality of subject and object, or man and nature, — the affirmation being 
just as barren of philosophic consequences, strictly speaking, as its predeces- 
sor had been; since its author had no sooner vindicated the joint and equal 
validity of subject and object, or of man and nature, than he proceeded to 
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demonstrate their joint and equal philosophic invalidity by resolving them 
both into an inconceivable transcendental identity or indifference, which, 
instead of vivifying them both, simply obliterates or neutralizes them both, 
and which he therefore calls the Absolute, —in fact, the head of that distin- 
guished family of Absolutes of whom Sheridan’s Sir Anthony was a dimin- 
ished specimen. Thus it was, however, that Schelling laboriously cleared 
the way for that unscrupulous juggle of “the identity of contradictories ;” 
ie. the identity of yes and no, white and black, true and false, good and 
evil, right and wrong, which was soon in the hands of a hardier thaumatur- 
gist to arrest the intellectual progress, and even undo the intellectual ex- 
istence of the race; not merely by confounding God with the universe, and 
proving creation in any sincere sense of the term an abject swindle, —for all 
this had already been gleefully accomplished by Schelling, — but by convert- 
ing our very faculty of knowledge itself, upon which we fondly relied to give 
us eternal conjunction with God, into a faculty of unlimited self-deception 
merely ; i.e. into a guarantee of our eternal and most righteous incorporation 
in the Devil.” 


REV. WILLIAM S. BROWN. 


Near the close of last March, Dr. Hosmer read an address 
before the Buffalo Historical Society upon one whose history and 
whose character had a vein of romance. In the summer of 1832 
there arrived in Boston an English clergyman, with his wife and chil- 
dren, bent upon going to the West, where a glorious future seemed to 
be dawning upon humanity. They were English all over, — English 
in dress, tone, way of life, choice of amusements, every thing; and 
yet so thoroughly visionary, that they had no doubt of finding all 
kinds of social comforts and literary privileges in the newest parts 
of the land. I heard Mr. Brown’s sermon in the Federal-street 
Church just after his arrival. It was every way excellent; the best 
I had then heard from an Englishman; earnest, spiritual, and 
decidedly attractive to a youngster like myself. His wife, a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Priestley, greatly interested my female friends: 
his four sweet children completed the charm. 

To the regret of every one, he hastened to Buffalo, and com- 
menced Unitarian worship there in the second story of a school- 
house. A few sanguine friends of the cause poured forth lavishly 
of their means. But Mr. Brown was no economist. Servants 
were dear; his real supporters were few; Buffalo was not at all 
what Buffalo is now. The newly gathered hearers did, in some 
cases, beyond their ability, because he was exceedingly popular ; 
VOL. XXXV. 44 
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but it was a load far beyond their strength. Self-denial on his part 
would have lightened it, —— would have saved him much suffering, 
and hastened materially the progress of our cause. But he did not 
seem capable of it. The society erected a house where the pres- 
ent enlarged one stands. Mr. Brown edited a periodical with 
marked ability. His sermons were far beyond any thing to be 
heard in that region then: they were building up round him an 
appreciative congregation. But, besides the financial burden, his 
wife’s health began to fail: it was evident that the climate was too 
severe for her lungs. Mr. Brown, too, was discovering that all was 
not Eden; that reformers were very rude people; and that there 
was a terrible lack of culture in America. 

So, in the spring of 1834, he went from his comfortable home, 
never to find another upon earth, yet still to find helpers on his 
descending way. At Nashville, his funds having failed him, the 

~ Woods interested themselves, procured a subscription, and support- 
ed his services there, my impression is, for several months. Not far 
from there, Mrs. Brown found the rest for which she yearned: one 
of her children, shortly after, joined her in the grave. The doubly 
afflicted man, shut out from religious sympathy, disappointed in his 
hopes of American republicanism, utterly destitute of funds, drifted 
on to New Orleans, Heaven knows how. It was the time of the 
Austin movement on Texas,—the beginning of things in that 
quarter. Brown’s visionary spirit kindled afresh: with his remain- 
ing little boy, he wandered forth, probably on foot, into the new 
Eldorado; and there parent and child sickened and died, nobody 
knows when, nobody knows where. Some wilderness mound marks 
his last resting-place ; some tall forest-tree waves, we hope, over his 
head; some ceaseless stream murmurs his requiem. But it is all 
tragedy,—a gifted preacher, an excellent scholar, a lovely com- 
panion, breaking down there alone of a broken heart; dying per- 
haps with his child’s dead body in his arms; buried by kindly hearts 
who knew no more than that he was a stranger, and they had taken 
him in. Two daughters were left by him, and they were gener- 
ously adopted by Colonel Preston, of New Orleans. It would be 
pleasant to’ know that they cherish their excellent father’s memory, 
and walk in his steps of obedience to duty. 

The letter by James Martineau is a better close to these brief 
reminiscences than any I can make, though poor Brown’s expe- 
rience always stands before me as a terrible proof that dreamers 
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have no business among the pioneers in a new land; that their 
flight is continually from ills they know to ills they know not of; 
that their earthly career will prove a sadder failure among the half 
civilized, than where all the refinements of life shed the fragrance 
of sweet flowers around their tender feet. F. W. H. 


10, GorpoN STREET, Lonpon, W.C., 
Rev. G. W. Hosmer. Jan. 14, 1865. 

Dear Sir, — William Steill Brown was a fellow-student and dear friend 
of mine, now upwards of forty years ago; and what I know about him it will 
be a pleasure to me to recall in answer to your request. But almost all the 
romance of his life had its scene on your side of the Atlantic; and the prior 
years, of which alone I can speak, were in due conformity with our dull Old- 
World existence. Nor of these can I speak, except so far as a small segment 
of his career fell into proximity with my own. 

His original religious connection was with the Independents; and it was 
probably from some of their public funds that he obtained a school education 
far above the measure of his parents’ resources, and became qualified, at about 
the age of seventeen, to enter the Coward’s College, Wymondley, as a student 
for the Christian ministry. Of his early home I know nothing, except that 
it was at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and of so humble a kind, that, when he 
emerged into quite a different world, it could no longer exercise any influ- 
ence upon him beyond what is inseparable from every tie of natural duty 


_ and affection. 


In the year 1820, there occurred a kind of theological insurrection and 
secession at Wymondley. One of the elder students — Noah Jones, a youth of 
bright endowments and genial disposition — was accused by some vigilant fel- 
low-students of heterodox preaching, and brought up for virtual trial before the 
authorities of the college. Refusing to make the required confession of faith, 
he quitted the college, and became a minister among the Unitarians, suc- 
cessively at Bolton, Northampton, Derby, and Galvan, where he died, greatly 
respected, about three years ago. One of his sons is now minister at Lewin’s 
Mead, Bristol; another is a student in Manchester New College, in London. 
Noah Jones had a band of attached friends among the students at Wymond- 
ley ; and, on his departure, an-address of sympathy was sent to him, signed by 
ten names, among which were those of Thomas Binney (the present eminent 
preacher at the Weighhouse Chapel, London) and of W. S. Brown, your 
predecessor. All the ten were undoubtedly affected with the heretical ten- 
dencies of their companion; and all of them, with the exception of Binney, 
who adhered to the Independents, resigned their places in the Coward’s 
College, and joined the Unitarians. W.S, Brown was at once taken up by 
the fatherly kindness of the good William Turner, of Newcastle, and, on recom- 
mendation, sent to Manchester New College (then at York), in 1821, to com- 
plete his academic career. There it was that, on my entrance next year, I 
first made his acquaintance. Though I was a year or so beyond the Junior 
Freshman’s age (having turned from civil engineering to the ministry), 
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Brown was so much older, that, for a session or two, it never occurred to me 
to regard myself as on the level of his friendship. He was among the men, 
and I almost among the boys, of the college. Affinities of temperament, 
however, work their way through wider distances than this; and Brown, who, 
though rather a dreamer, was a quick observer too, found out that some of 
his enthusiasms were strongly reflected in me. I well remember my surprise 
at his evident advances towards one so much his junior, and so little his 
match in the knowledge he most prized, — of English literature. However, we 
both of us reverenced Wordsworth in poetry, Berkeley in philosophy, Chan- 
ning — then a new power among us—in religion; so that there was 
common atmosphere enough, at a time when the wings were growing, for 
many a flight together. 

Brown was never a severe student. Somewhat indolent and dreamy by 
constitution, and liable to fits of severe depression, he was outstripped in 
college competitions by many a steady-paced drudge to whom all times came 
alike; and there were no inner changes of sunshine and dripping rain. But, 
in an irregular way, he had read a great deal; and his quick-absorbing faculty 
turned the results to account, not in the shape of organized knowledge, but 
in a certain enrichment of nature and flexibility of thought which gave a 
charm to his conversation, and made you feel the presence of an accom- 
plished man. He wrote well; he spoke well; though, like many men who 
on rising to a higher social level have had to learn a new dialect, he contract- 
ed a dread of homely language and a tendency to over-refinement, which 
sometimes amused his friends, and turned even his own good-humored laugh 
ayainst himself. I remember an instance. He had to translate in class a 
passage from the Histories of Tacitus (II. 20), where Cacina is spoken of as 
braccas tegmen barbarum indutus ; and was proceeding with his delicate para- 
phrase, — “clad after barbarian fashion in a species of habiliment intended 
for the lower part of the person,” — when the professor cut him short with an 
* Umph ! commonly called breeches, Mr. Brown.” Contact with the realities 
of life soon rubbed off the greater part of this false taste, and brought him 
near the true standard of manly speech. 

His first ministerial settlement was at Hull in 1825; and there he spent the 
first years of his married life in a happiness which perhaps would have been 
complete had it been less intense. But the demands of a romantic nature 
on an unromantic world were now made on behalf of one whom he devotedly 
loved and honored; and it was not in the power of the little society at Hull 
to yield a response satisfactory to his thirsting affection. Some restlessness 
arose; and, in 1827, he had removed to Bridgewater, where he remained until 
his emigration. I must have received letters from him (though he was not 
an active correspondent) after his removal to America but I do not think 
they are in existence: if they are, I cannot readily lay my hand on them. 
Practically, he was lost to his old college friends even before he left England. 
The struggle of life bore hard on him, and left him little time or disengaged 
thought for the maintenance of former ties. 

Mrs. Brown was the grand-daughter of Dr. Priestley. About 1787, his 
daughter Sarah was married to a Mr. William Finch, of Heath Forge, near 
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Dudley. There is a poem of Mrs. Barbauld’s on the death of their eldest 
child, Anna, in 1809, — six years after the departure of both her mother and 
her grandfather. Her sister Eliza was Mrs. Brown, and I think the third 
child; and Catharine Irene Finch, authoress of several excellent juvenile 
books, is a younger sister. Mrs. Brown was an exceedingly accomplished and 
capable person; not without a touch of genius, but the victim of ill health, 
which made her life, her beauty, her character, in various ways peculiar and 
exceptional. With those who had reason to fear her keen observation and 
ready wit, she could hardly be a favorite. But no wife ever had more com- 
plete ascendency over the -affections of her husband, and, I believe, of all 
within the influence of her home circle. It was the vain search, I have 
always supposed, of health for her, that occasioned their frequent removals 
from place to place; and the unappeasable grief at her loss, that drove her 
husband into Texan enterprise. Only in some fever of the mind could he 
have failed to see, that he, of all men, was the least fitted for such a life. His 
guiding-star had gone behind the clouds; and he wandered into the wilds, 
with his boy, only to find a grave for both. His was a pathetic history, 
throughout, of a high-toned inner life carried by illusions intrinsically noble 
into false positions. Genial, susceptible, and soft-natured, he was made to be 
the spoiled child of the old civilization, instead of the hardy pioneer of the 
new; and the claims of an energetic world like yours, which he thought 
would brace and help him, were too much for his strength, though not for 
his sympathies; and he sank under the strain... . 
Believe me always, with warm regards, your friend and brother, 
JAMES MAaRTINEAU. 


MRS. ELIZABETH ANNE PUTNAM. 


[The readers of our Magazine will forgive us, though “The Register” 
should not, for our invasion of the columns of that excellent newspaper, 
and our bearing away the following life-sketch, which we know to be as 
truthful as it is beautiful. What we want in our world is, not so much 
theories as examples, —what our Divine Lord calls “the light of life.” 
Here is one of them. — E.] 


Tue life of this individual, now closed on earth beneath the sacred 
sorrow of so many hearts, claims notice in these columns for its 
rare spiritual beauty and Christian goodness; while her near rela- 
tionship with some of the dearest and most honored of our own 
sainted dead gives added justness to the claim. ‘They, indeed, who 
were privileged to know her in the sacred intimacies of home and 
friendship, must feel that no words can adequately express to them 
her worth, and can wish no other than that portraiture which their 
hearts bear of her. And yet they will not object, for others’ sake, 
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to a simple sketch, imperfect though it needs must be, of a life 
which has so richly blessed them, as it shall ever bless. 

It pleased God that her beautiful nature should have being in a 
home so singularly calculated, by an atmosphere of love and faith, 
to draw forth its native sweetness, and to train to a dominant and 
undying life its religious instincts and affections. From this home, 
‘so blessed, she passed, in the freshness of womanhood, with an out- 
ward charm that well reflected the loveliness within, to become the 
presiding spirit of that other home where her life thenceforth was 
spent. It was a sphere of duty and influence far wider than its 
own into which she thus entered. As the wife of the minister of 
one of the largest of our parishes, opportunities were opened to 
her, many and large, for the exercise of her benevolent sympathies 
and activities. With a glad earnestness, she embraced them. Ad- 
mirably faithful in every household relation, the most devoted of 
mothers, the most helpful of wives, she yet found time to go almost: 
daily, for many years, among the poor and lonely and suffering, 
with befriending services. It was a ministry whose constraint was 
less of duty than of love. Her heart prompted to it. It was a 
privilege ; it was.a joy. The spirit was the Master’s, even as the 
work was his. She sought out the poor, the poorest: they were 
her especial charge, wherever she found them. And her kindnesses 
were doubly grateful by the spirit and manner of them. They were 
rendered as to equals. ‘There were no airs of superiority, for the 
feeling was not there. There was no consciousness of condescen- 
sion. The poor perceived this by a quick insight. They loved 
her; lighted up at her approach; gave her their confidence; wel- 
‘comed her, as if a daughter or a sister, — as if in very deed she was 
of them, and shared their lot and bore their burden, as, in sym- 
pathy, she did. “I learned from her,” says a loved associate in her 
visits among them, “ what I knew very imperfectly before, — the 
pleasure, the privilege, of cheering and aiding the most neglected ; 
for I saw how to her it was such.” She sat by them in their sick- 
nesses; talked with them; read to them; repeated to them hymns, 
of which her memory had richest store; sang to them, with a gift 
of song brought with her from her cradle, and which seemed, in its 
gushing sweetness, a dower of its attendant angels. For several 
years she used to visit the almshouse once a week; talking and 
reading to the old women and teaching the children there. She 
atterwards opened a sewing-school for poor children, and, for five 
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years, took the principal charge and conduct of it; bringing herself 
into personal contact with its members, and winning their hearts by 
her gentle and loving ways. She was President of the Roxbury 
Benevolent Society; and, for many years, her labors were active 
and arduous in its behalf. And, with all this interest and activity 
abroad, there was never a neglect of the humblest home-duty. 
Her compassionate heart, always interested for the poor slave, 
became, of late years, more and more deeply so. The act of eman- 
cipation was a great joy to her. She used to fill boxes with articles 
of use and comfort for the freedmen, and send to a niece who was 
a teacher among them. When increasing feebleness had compelled 
to a cessation of her accustomed visits to the poor, they came for 
a long while, with their wants and troubles, to her, — thronging, at 
times, the house; never failing to receive from her such attention 
as she could give, until, at length, the tax upon sensibilities and 
strength was harmfully great, and it was found necessary to forbid 
them. Her cheerful acquiescence in this exclusion from loved 
employments brought new and touching witness to her childlike 
faith and pious trustfulness. Into that comparative retirement she 
was thenceforth to know, she saw herself led by a Father’s hand. 
It was no doom to repine at: it was but an appointment of love; 
it was all right; it was all best. She did not suppose it was 
merely, or believe it was meant to be, or trust it might be: she 
knew it was. Every thing was right to her; every thing was best. 
Hers was an optimism which the schools never taught, — which 
Philosophy has no pinions strong enough to reach, no vision clear 
enough to comprehend; which God alone teaches his loving hearts. 
And so she found, in her retirement, pleasures and satisfactions 
numberless and great. It would have been so, had her home been 
less beautiful than it was; for the peace of a surrendered will 
shows holier beauty than the senses know, As it was, her home 
was a garden of delight to her. Not alone her affections made it 
such, in their yearning tenderness, and the love that came tiding, 
in perpetual benedictions, to meet her own; but there were the 
nameless resources of a loving and susceptive heart. She found 
enjoyment in littlest things. Her love of nature was pure and 
childlike: she saw a beauty in its simplest forms and commonest 
aspects. There was a joy to her in the beaming sunlight and the 
falling shower, in the summer landscape and the tinted sky, and a 
charm in the humblest flower that blows. They had more to her 
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than their natural beauty: she saw them with her heart; and her 
heart saw in them God. 

Though her life was passed among books, her use of them was 
small. - For the speculative and the abstract she had little taste. 
The Bible and the hymn-book were her literature. In them she 
found aliment for her deepest needs, and expression for her holiest 
aspirations. Theology, as such, was little to her: religion was all 
in all. Its simplest truths sufficed her; her faith in them was 
intuitive; they were rooted in her consciousness. She asked not 
sight. She knew of the embracing arm; she knew of the over- 
bending smile. Next to her own home, her delight was in the 
house of God. She had joy in its services; its very walls were 
dear to her; it was the last place she allowed her growing infirmi- 
ties to bar her from; she went there almost to the end. 

Her last sickness was brief and peaceful. Gently the silver 
cord was loosed, and she was not; for God had’ taken her. In the 
quiet of Saturday evening, —a season to her, from childhood, of 
balmiest influences and holiest associations, — she breathed out her 
life; and so the first light that rayed upon that marble sleep was 
of the day which, of all, she loved the best. No need of tarrying 
angel there to say, “ Not here, but risen.” And whither but to 
the light of the eternal sabbath; to the worship of the perfected 
just; to the melodies of the seraph’s hymn; to the glad re-unions 
and immortal beatitudes of the celestial home! And it was less 
fancy than faith that should have caught, as from distant spheres, 
familiar warblings of that favorite hymn, keyed no longer to expec- 
tancy, but fruition, — 

“Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me, — 
Now have my labors found an end 
In joy and peace and thee!” 

The funeral was from the church, domestic preferences grate- 
fully yielding to the earnest wishes of a host of fellow-worshippers. 
And most fitting was it that that form, though vacant, should come 
again where the spirit had so loved to be, — should be stayed, on its 
graveward way, beside that altar, doubly hallowed by the ascendjng 
incense of her meek devotions. There it lay, covered with flowers 
of exquisite loveliness, — emblems at once of the purity of her life 
and the savor of her memory. After a simple service and’ the 
singing of one of her favorite hymns, the body was borne on to its 
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burial at Mount Auburn. A few touching words, oat of the 
bursting fulness of a stricken heart, alone broke the eloquent 
silence around the awaiting grave; and then the mortal was yielded 
to the claiming earth, and thought and heart turned in a closer 
embrace to the immortal and the risen. H. 


THE NATIONAL FAST WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
CHOLERA. 


WE have not seen the announcement, but we learn that one is 
proposed. We are sorry for it, not because we do not believe 
in praying, or in praying about the cholera; but, first, because Fast 
Days are so utterly perverted from their proper use; second, 
because we should greatly dread the effect: of the day upon sensi- 
tive and timid persons. The last Fast was perfectly ghastly, —a 
terrible mockery, so far as it passed under our eyes; and we hoped 
then that there never would be another secular Sunday, appointed 
in the most solemn manner, and not observed save by a handful of 
people in the churches. A most exhausting day for ministers ! 
What more frightful than a reality which has become a formality, 
—a formality out of which the life is ebbing at a most rapid rate ? 
And we are to have another of them! Good people, do go to 
church, or vote that the church shall not be opened. E. 


“QUR YOUNG FOLKS” 


Is more successful, as the months go on, in gaining and keeping 
the ears and the eyes of the small people; a task of greater diffi- 
culty than is commonly supposed, —a task indeed to which only 
genius is really equal, and genius guided by love. How are the 
children to get time to read this or any other book, when they are 
expected to attend school five hours in the day-time, and to study 
four hours in the evening? The last new Latin Grammar is 
smaller than the preceding one; but the last is twice as large as 
it ought to be. When shall we give over the folly of committing 


to memory the grammars of two dead languages ? E. 
VOL. XXXV. 45 
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THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Has bought, if it has not builded, its house; and set the same 
in order, not to die, but to live. We cannot regard the situation 
as so uncentral and uncommanding as it seems to many of our 
contemporaries. Is it not in the street called after Chauncy, one 
of the first amongst the liberals? Will it not soon be in the very 
midst of the business world ? — wholesale, to be sure, but then 
the Association proposes large things. When, however, the stores 
fairly get in, the building must be sold, simply because the abut- 
tors will need it at any price. E. 


WHAT IS HERESY? 


Ler grand old Milton answer: ‘Truth is compared in Scrip- 
ture to a streaming fountain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual 
progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tra- 
dition. A man may be a heretic in the truth; and, if he believe 
‘things only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so deter- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his belief be true, 
yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy.” Let us commend 
our young men to the “ Areopagitica” for eloquence and for 
truth. E. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


THE immense preparations for the great Industrial and Art Exhibi- 
tion of Paris next year foreshadow the most remarkable occasion 
of this kind which the world has ever seen. No less than three 
millions of persons, it is computed, will visit the French capital in 
1867; and every spare room in Paris, it is said, is already engaged 
by a company formed to speculate in apartments. It is nothing 
unusual for expectations of this sort to overestimate extravagantly 
the reality ; and war, cholera, or some unpopular movements, may 
frustrate the most sanguine plans. No one can wish for them, 
however, any thing but an auspicious success. The great influ- 
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ence of these features of our modern civilization —in stimulating 
progress, and in binding the nations together in ties of comity and 
good-will—can never be adequately measured. We see that 
steps have already been taken for still another exhibition in 1870. 
An Imperial decree has ordained that a World’s Exposition 
shall be held in Vienna; and no exertion will be spared to make 
it as much excel that of next year in Paris as that may exceed its 
predecessors in London. 

THE conservative tone of the French legislative body, on the 
subject of the temporal power of the Pope, has created much sur- 
prise. In the address to the Emperor, the clause which favors 
that power was vigorously attacked by some of the most eloquent 
speakers, particularly by Jules Favre, whose eloquent address on 
this subject was prolonged into a second day. Yet the final vote 
of two hundred and eighteen for the temporal power, to only 
eighteen against it, revealed an unexpected strength in the High- 
Church Roman Catholic party. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a Naples paper, writing from Rome, 
gives some interesting views of Pius IX., in his double capacity, 
as head of the Romish Church and head of a State. He says, 
that, in Rome, it is a frequently expressed opinion, that, of all the 
Popes, none have displayed more interest and ability in the man- 
agement of religious affairs; and the writer notes particularly the 
Pontiff’s great tact in interpreting the prevailing spirit of his 
times, and in turning it to the advancement of the Church. On 
the other hand, in the manipulation of secular affairs, he has been 
remarkably weak, and, to a large extent, a mere tool in the hands 
of his ministers. The writer adds, that, if the Pope had not been 
hampered by these temporal cares, — if his position had permitted 
him to give all his time and strength to ecclesiastical matters, — 
he would have elevated himself and his pontificate to a much 
greater height than history will now accord to them. 

Tue French Academy has given yet another proof that it 
honors other things beside mere learning or intellectual ability. 
A physician,— M. Gremaud,— under the impression that the 
phenomena attending the cholera had not been sufficiently studied, 
went to Marseilles, when the disease was there at its height, so that 
he might be personally observant of its symptoms, and learn from 
experiment the best modes of treatment. For this spontaneous 
act of devotion, the French Academy decreed a prize of honor of 
four thousand francs. 
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EnGianp is the country of which the Roman-Catholic Church 
has now the greatest hopes. The Puseyite movement has not, 
indeed, brought as many converts as were at one time expected ; 
but the end of that movement is not yet; and the Papal party 
feels that one of its strongest props is in the High Church of Eng- 
land. Quite recently there have been published some pretended 
prophetic words of a Romanist in the last century, to whom, as it 
is thought, will be accorded the honors of saintship in the coming 
year. In a supposed state of ecstasy, Paul de la Croix broke 
forth in raptures at the vision of the multitudes in England soon 
to be welcomed back to the old fold, and was especially exultant in 
the conversion of crowds of the clergy. Add to all, the vision 
closed by a glimpse of a crown brought in triumph to the feet of St. 
Peter. Thousands believe that this assumed vaticination points to 
Queen Victoria, whose conversion is already reported in some quar- 
ters. At any rate, the publication of these visions has stimulated 
hopes, and redoubled exertions. 

One of those outbreaks of popular hatred of the Jews, which 
often disgraced the middle ages, has lately had place in Bohemia. 
An ignorant and passionate rabble, inheriting the scorn of the Israel- 
ites which their fathers cherished, and perhaps as little instructed 
and improved as their ancestors-of two or three hundred years ago, 
rushed upon the Jewish quarters, broke open their houses, pillaged 
their goods, and with great fury drove women and children into 
the streets. A force of police was immediately sent to restore peace, 
and arrest the assailants. But this end was not attained until 
shots were fired, both by the mob and their opposers; and many 
were wounded, and some were killed. This example of rage was 
soon followed, in one or two neighboring cities, where nothing 
but the exhibition of a strong military force prevented a repetition 
of these old scenes of violence. Such an event as this, together 
with another which has lately happened in Barletta, an Italian city 
of a few thousand inhabitants, where a fanatical Roman-Catholic 
population rushed upon a handful of inoffensive Protestants, cut- 
ting their throats, and burning them alive, and perpetrating, on a 
small scale, the horrors of St. Bartholomew, suggest to us that 
there are many dark corners of the world, into which the boasted 
light of our modern civilization has not penetrated. 





